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COCKPIT OF EUROPE 
, A Unit for This Week 


When trouble starts brewing in the Balkan pot, nobody is 
ver very much surprised. Balkan peace occurs so rarely that 
s almost a contradiction in terms. Despite the monotonous 
urbulence with which Balkan history repeats itself, states- 
en the world over have learned that it is not a history that 
p can afford to ignore. Too many times, Balkan fever has 
foved highly infectious. What are the causes of Balkan 
est? Is there any way by which the Balkans might achieve 
anent peace? These are questions which must be an- 
pred if the United Nations is to achieve its goal of perma- 
at world peace and prosperity. 


DW TO GET READY 
Before assigning the article on the Balkans in this week’s 
e, find out how much your class knows about Balkan 
ography and history. Using a large wall map of the region, 
students to point out the nations which make up the 
bup, locate their capitals, and trace the position of im- 
ortant rivers and mountain ranges. How do the Balkan 
buntries compare in size to one of our states? Note the posi- 
mn of the peninsula with relationship to other countries of 
urope. 
Review, as briefly as you can, the important aspects of 
kan history. What were the aims and policies of Russia, 
stria-Hungary, Germany, and Great Britain, etc., toward 
Balkan states during the nineteenth century? What 
tion was in control prior to 1912? What role did the 
ikan nations play during the first World War? During the 
pond? 


RING THE PERIOD 
Ask students to name as many factors as they can think of 
hich have contributed to Balkan disunity. Discuss each 
he in turn, emphasizing both its influence in the past, and 
» possible ways that it might be eliminated. What geo- 
laphical, economic and social factors might contribute 
yard eventual Balkan unity. 
Now, referring to the wall map, or to the map in this issue, 
ss the present situation in the Balkans. Which nations 
in Russia’s “sphere of influence” and which in Britain’s? 
hat are the Big Three commitments with respect to lib- 
ted Europe? To what extent have these commitments 
en carried out in the Balkans? What plans were made at 
Moscow Conference? What is the official attitude of the 
ited States toward the present problem? 


ERWARDS 


Keep the wall map in place during the next few weeks, 
i watch the papers for significant developments. 


a 


Questions — Materials — Activities 
G.I. JOE IS HOMESICK (pp. 3, 4) 


Questions for Rapid Check: a 

1. Who was the principal witness to explain to Congress 
the reasons for slow demobilization? 

2. Name as many as you can of the duties of our occupa- 
tion forces in Europe. 

3. In what other parts of the world are U. S. occupation 
forces located? 


4. Which section of the government has the power to ter- 
minate or extend the draft law? 


For Discussion: : 

Why is it necessary to keep men overseas? What was our 
policy after the first World War, and how did it affect the 
subsequent course of Europe’s history? How much of Ger- 
many was occupied, and for how long? Why wasn’t the 
entire nation occupied? 

Some of our Army’s occupation duties are a fulfillment of 
our obligations and commitments to our allies, and are a 
necessary part of our joint efforts to build a permanent 
peace. Which jobs of occupation are of direct benefit to tax- 
payers here at home? 


Activities: 

Write imaginary letters to a serviceman explaining the 
reasons for keeping forces abroad, and telling him the pres- 
ent plan of demobilization. 


Organize a forum discussion on the question: “Should 
Congress extend the draft law?” 


For Further Reference: 

“Demobilization Protests Raise Questions on Foreign Pol- 
icy,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, January 18, 1946, Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
(Annual subscription, $3.00.) 

“Occupation in Germany,” Hurdles to Peace, No. XI, 
November 17, 1945, Social Science Foundation, University 
of Denver, Colorado, $5. 

“Military Occupation Can’t Succeed,” by a member of the 
RAF, Harper's Magazine, November, 1945, p. 385. 

“What the Sailors Say About the Navy,” by Guy Richards, 
Life, November 5, 1945, p. 41. 

The Axis in Defeat (collection of documents on American 
policy toward Germany and Japan), State Department4 
SI.2:Ax4, Supt. of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 30c. 

See also the complete text of Eisenhower’s speech in the 
New York Times, January 16, 1946. 


EXT WEEK: SPECIAL ISSUE ON SWEDEN 














COMING NEXT WEEK 
February 18, 1946 


Special Issue on Sweden 







The Land They Live In: Geography and Resources. 

The Stable Middle Way: History, Government and 
Politics. 

How They Earn a Living: Cooperative System, Gov- 
ernment and Private Ownership; Social Welfare. 

Greta Goes to High School: School Life of Swedish 
Youth. 

State Department Information Program: How and 
What Uncle Sam Will Tell the World. 

Turning Points in World History: The 
Bastille. 4 

“Secret Cargo,” continuing Howard Pease’s story of 

adventure at sea. 
















Fall of the 

















THE TROUBLED BALKANS (pp. 8, 9, 10) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 
1. Name the Balkan nations and their capitals. 
2. Who are Tito, Subasitch, Groza, 
8. How was Romania’s cabinet reorganized recently? 


and Vishinsky? 


For Discussion: 

Native progressive elements in the Balkans advocate the 
formation of a Balkan federation. Do you agree that this will 
solve Balkan problems? 


For Further Reference: 

The Balkans— Many Peoples, Many Problems (“G.I. 
Roundtable” pamphlet), Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printirfg Office, Washington, D. C., 15c. 

“Tito: A Portrait from Life,” by Major Temple H. Field- 
ing, Harper’s Magazine, October, 1945. 

“The Balkans After Yalta,” by Charlotte E. Braun, Current 
History, May, 1945, p. 421. 

Trouble Zone: Brewing Point of World War III? by Leon 
Dennen, Ziff-Davis, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois, $1.50. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND THEIR INDEPENDENCE (p. 5) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. On what date will the Philippines celebrate their inde- 
pendence? Did the war delay this event? 

2. Who is the High Commissioner of the Philippines? 
What job did he hold during the war? 

3. What are some of the provisions of the Bell bill? 

4. What are some of the economic problems facing the 
Philippines as result of the war? 


For Discussion: 

Discuss our past relationship with the Philippines. Why 
is it so important that we aid them in the task of postwar 
reconstruction? 


For Further Reference: 


“Economic Outlook for the sieetnntstitedl by Walter Wil- 


gus, Foreign Policy Reports, October 1, 1945, Foreign Poli : 
Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





BLACK REPUBLIC (pp. 6, 7) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. How did the French happen to gain possession of part 
of Hispaniola? 

2. What event occurred in 1791 which destroyed Haiti’s 
tormer riches? 

3. Who was Henry Christophe? 

4. How long did U. S. Marines occupy Haiti? 

5. What people make up the ruling class in Haiti? . 
For Discussion: 

Describe some of the beliefs of the voodoo religion. How 
do you explain its long survival in Haiti? Where did it 
originate? 

What conditions in Haiti brought about the present revo- 
lution in Haiti? 

For Further Reference: 

“Haiti, a Country We Should Know,” by E. Swan, Jr., 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, November 17, 1945. 

“Haiti in 1944-45,” Inter-American, January, 1946. 

Citizen Toussaint, by Ralph Korngold, Little, Brown, 1944, 
$3.00. 


THE INSTRUMENT MAKER OF GLASGOW (p. 11) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. How did James Watt “improve” on the invention of 
Newcomen? What scientific principle did he apply? 

2. Where did Watt live, and how did he happen to be- 
come interested in building a better steam engine? 

For Discussion: 

The article states that: “No one invention ever effected 
the lives of more men than Watt’s work on the steam engine.” 
Do you agree with this statement? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

What other inventions and discoveries since the time of 
Watt have changed social and economic conditions? 


HUFF-DUFF MAY STOP ATOM BOMBS (p. 16) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What is “huff-duff” and how does it differ from radar? 
What are its advantages? 

2. Describe huff-duff’s wartime accomplishments. 

3. How may huff-duff protect us against atom bombs? 

4. What is project “Diana”? 
Activity: 

Make a list of some of the important inventions of the 
war, and suggest possible peacetime uses for as many as 
you can. 





Key to “Quiz Yourself” 


I. l-c, 2-b, 3-a, 4-d, 5-a, 6-a, 7-d, 8-d. 
II. 1-b, 2-c, 3-a, 4-b, 5-b, 6-a. 











III. 1-b, 2-a, 3-d, 4-d, 5-a, 6-c, 7-b. 
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Between Ourselves 


Creighton Hill, our Washington cor- 
respondent, writes us an amusing anec- 
dote which we think we should share 
with our readers. It seems that he asked 
his secretary to get in touch with the 
Supreme Court clerk’s office and find 
what material they had which might 
be useful in writing an article on the 
Court, outlining its way of function- 
ing, etc. The clerk said he didn’t think 
there was much available except that 
he understood from one of the justices 
that some article or other had appeared 
recently and he would call back when 
he found out about it. 

When the clerk called back, he said: 
“There are two magazine articles. It’s 
about the best short thing we have 
seen published. . .” 

So Mr. Hill’s secretary solemnly 
handed him some “splendid material” 
in a sealed envelope which bore the 
formidable okay of the clerk of the 
Supreme Court. He opened it up, and 
out fell two clippings — from Mr. Hill’s 
own articles in Scholastic! 

* * * 

So many books and magazine articles 
have appeared within the last few 
years on varied aspects of the global 
war, that many of us were bound to 
miss some of the most exciting first- 
hand accounts of revealing analyses. 
The well-known historian, Professor 
Henry Steele Commager, has edited an 
extremely interesting collection of such 
accounts and andlyses in The Pocket 
History of the Second World War. A\- 
though this book is not a history in the 
formal sense of the word, Professor 
Commager has provided a’ running 
commentary which welds the some- 
what miscellaneous selections into a 
coherent and remarkably complete 
story of the war. While it should be of 
particular interest to social studies teach- 
ers, English teachers will find many 
of the selections admirably suited as 
examples of vivid and forceful repor- 
torial prose. A number of excellent 
maps add to the book’s reference value. 
(Pocket Books, 1945, 25c.) 

* * * 

The Veterans’ Best Opportunities, by 
Lt. Comdr, Edward R. Fiske should be 
extremely useful, not only to returning 
servicemen, but to high school and col- 
lege students who need a reliable guide 
in their choice of future careers. Com- 
mander Fiske draws on his peacetime 
experience as business executive and 
economist to present, in simple and 
readable language, the basic principles 
of business organization and operation. 


7 The second portion of the book is de- 


OFF THE PRESS 


voted to short articles by leaders in 
many fields and industries on job oppor- 
tunities. Topics covered range all the 
way from Advertising and Air Condi- 
tioning to Tailoring and Taxidermy. 
Also included is an excellent bibliogra- 
phy and a list of trade journals. (Essen- 
tial Books, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 
1946, $2.50.) 
- . . 

Economics for Our Times, by Au- 
gustus T. Smith is a clearly written text 
designed for secondary school students. 
The book is so divided that particular 
portions may be used separately for 
unit study of one or another phase of 
our economic life. There are excellent 
illustrations and many useful teaching 
aids. (McGraw-Hill, 1945, $1.96.) 


* * * 


Andre Maurois, the . distinguished 
French author, has paid a fitting tribute 
to one of America’s greatest leaders. 
Eisenhower: the Liberator is a short but 
remarkably informative biography, writ- 
ten especially for young people, but of 
a literary excellence which should de- 
light older readers as well. It presents 
the story of General Ike’s life in a 
straightforward and sincere manner, 
with sufficient background detail on 
the course of the war to give the narra- 
tive a true perspective. In its pages also 
you will meet other famous war leaders: 
Bradley, Patton, MacArthur, Clark, 
Marshall, and Montgomery. The book 
is available also in the original French. 
George Avison has provided brightly 
colored illustrations. (Didier, 660 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. Eng- 
lish or French edition, $2.00.) 

* « + 

The Modern Wonder Book of the Air, 
by Norman Carlisle, Reginald Cleveland 
and Jonathan Wood, is a well-written 
and beautifully illustrated book. It tells 
of aviation’s history, its functions in 
both war and peacetime, the inventions 
which have led up to the planes and 
dirigibles of today, and many other in- 
teresting facts. This book was written 
for young people, but is suitable for 
adults as well. It presents a large 
amount of technical information in lan- 
guage simple enough for the least air- 
minded of readers. (John C. Winston 
Company, 1006-1016 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1945, $2.50.) 


PAMPHLETS 


The National Planning Association is 
an independent, non-political, non- 
profit organization, established in 1934. 
Its main objective is “the achievement 
by democratic means of the highest 
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_ possible material and cultural standard 
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of living for the whole people.” 

In furtherance of this aim it has is- 
sued an interesting pamphlet entitled: 
4 for 4: Questions for National Action. 
It lists four principal peacetime objeo- 
tives: Opportunity, Security, Rising 
Standards of Living, and Respect for 
Human Rights, and presents, in ques- 
tion form, the problems and aims of 
various important groups. It should 
serve as a stimulating handbook for 
debater groups, civic and current events 
classes, and to all conscientious citizens. 
(National Planning Association, 800 
21st Street, N.W., Washington 6. D. C.) 


*” * * 


Among the many lessons which we 
have learned from the war, one of the 
most urgent is the need for higher 
standards of education in this country. 
We have become accustomed to con- 
sider our educational facilities the best 
in the world, and it has been a decided 
blow to our self-esteem to learn that 
the army was forced to reject hundreds 
of draftees simply because they could 
not read or write! Millions were lacking 
in understanding of the basic causes of 
the war and of the goals for which we 
fought. Such failings constitute a prime 
threat to our democracy and to peace. 

The Public Affairs Committee has 
issued a timely and informative pam- 
phlet called We Can Have Better 
Schools. It is based on discussions at a 
round table of educators held by the 
Committee, and on various educational 
documents recently published, includ- 
ing the Harvard Report. Written by 
Maxwell S. Stewart, and _ illustrated 
with graphic charts, this booklet states 
the facts bluntly but fairly, and offers 
suggestions for positive action. It should 
be read and discussed by both parents 
and teachers. (Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y., 10c.) 

* *” * 

The Refugees Are Now Americans, 
by Maurice Davie and Samuel Koenig, 
is based on a nation-wide study made 
by the Committee for the Study of Re- 
cent Immigration from Europe, which 
was organized in 1944 by the American 
Christian Committee for Refugees, the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
the Catholic Committee for Refugees, 
and other relief groups. The results of 
their survey, as briefly reported in this 
pamphlet, are essential reading for all 
citizens who wish to understand and 
help solve the postwar problems of our 
democracy. (Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 111, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y., 10c.) 

* * * 

The new and revised edition of 
Suggested School Health Policies, by 
Dr. Charles C. Wilson of Teachers Col- 





lege, Columbia University, represents” 
the combined viewpoints of fifteen na-¢ 
tional organizations concerned with®) 
school health. It is designed as a guide” 
to show how schools and communities | 
can devise balanced programs of health | 
education and care. Its suggestions are 
practical, and if carried through, should 

Pp Zs have a far-reaching effect on the health 

=~ of the nation as a whole. (Teachers 

College Bureau of Publications, Colum- | 
| | matin 4 Yh hte : bia University, 525 West 120th Street, 

‘ New York 27, N. Y., 25c.) 
* * * 

Teachers will find many new and 
interesting ways to improve their work 
in the report issued by the Committee 
on Military Training Aids and Instruc- 
tional Materials of the U. S. Office of 
Education. This report analyzes the 
training aids and devices used in the 
armed services, and discusses some of 
their implications for civilian education, 
(Use of Training Aids in the Armed 
Services, Bulletin 1945, No. 9, Supt. of 
Documents, Washington. D. C., 10c.) 

* * * 

The National Council for the Social 
Studies have issued two publications 
which should be of great interest to 
teachers of civics, and, as reference 
Do we have your definite or tentative order material, to older high school stu- 
dents. The Structure of Local Govern- 
yet? If not, we should receive it immediately to ment, by Donald G. Bishop and Edith 
; . ’ E. Starratt, presents a graphic picture 
insure uninterrupted service to your classroom. of the chief patterns of local govern- 
ment and analyzes the different types | 
of organization. Parties and Politics in 

: i : the Local Community, by Marguerite J, 
form printed below. This is of first importance Fisher and Edith E’ Sarratt- presenti 
in the proper servicing of your subscription. the functioning of “invisible” govern- 
ment and the operation of political par- 
Thank you. ties in elections and local rule. These 
handbooks were written especially for 
teachers, and contain valuable sugges- 
tions to aid in class presentation of the] 
material. Since it is in local govern- 
ment that the citizen can exercise his 
political rights most directly and ef-) 
fectively, it is important that he under-| 
stand this often neglected branch of} 
government. (National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C., each, 50c.)7 


Additional Material on India 

In our special list of references on 
India in the issue of January 14, 1946, 
we unfortunately overlooked an ex 
tremely useful source of information, 
| not only on the subject of India, but 
| for other areas of the world. The U. & 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C., publishes many pamphlets 
interest to teachers a. * students. Among 
these is one entitled: India: Selected 
References for Teachers, compiled b 
C. O. Arndt. It contains annotated 
| lists of books, pamphlets, plays, recor¢ 
| ings, films, etc., and is obtainable fre 
| from the Office of Education. 


This is the second issue for the Spring semester. 


You can let us have your instructions on the 
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SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 EAST 42d STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


C) Please make my DEFINITE ORDER for: 
[] Please enter my TENTATIVE ORDER for: 
(C) REVISE MY ORDER to: 
— weekly copies of WORLD WEEK 
40c PER PUPIL PER TERM 


(A TEACHERS EDITION DESK COPY is supplied with each classroom 
order of 10 or more—extra copies with each additional set of 30.) 
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BULK CLASSROOM RATES 


For 2 or more subscriptions 
for the semester (16 issues) 


World Week 


10¢ per Student 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION FOR FULL YEAR $1.25, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
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MARKET GOSSIP 


In the village of Sercaia 
in Romanian Transylvania, 
peasant women gather be- 
fore the cooked meat stall 
on market day. Transyl- 
vania, even more than other 
parts of the Balkans, holds 
many different national 
groups. These are German 
women, buying German 
sausages. 

Triangle 


Gi JOE IS HOMESICK 


Discharges may leave 
Army short of manpower 


THE BALKANS BOIL 


An old trouble spot is 
still a world problem 


BLACK REPUBLIC 


People of West Indian 
Haiti speak French 


ABE LINCOLN’S HUMOR 


VOLUME 8 © NUMBER 2 
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A SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 









Ask your teacher about 
THE CLOSING DATE FOR 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
IN YOUR AREA. You may still be 
able to get “under the wire” and 
win part of the $11,020 total in 
cash prizes. 







— SENIORS: Are you taking advantage 

of the great opportunity offered through 
the scholarship awards? Seventy talented 
students will win scholarships to leading 
art schools. Will YOU be among them? 


STUDENTS IN GRADES 7—12: 


LL LL LL LL LST 


You are ALL eligible to enter the Scholastic Art 
Awards. Ask your teacher for the Rules Booklet. 
Or send for one direct. But hurry — hurry — hurry! 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
220 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Gladys Schmitt, Scholastic Awards 
winner, is receiving a $50,000 advance 
for her latest book, King David. It’s 
the March Literary Guild selection. 

+ 

Twelve 1945 Scholastic Awardians 
will have their work shown to millions 
during 1946. Their winning paintings 
are on the Ingersoll Art Calendar. Press 
run — 300,000. Like to have a Scholas- 
tic Art Show in your school? The twelve 
calendar paintings have been repro- 
duced in 10%’’x14%”  lithographed 
sheets. Fifty cents sent to U. S. Time 
Corp., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
N. Y., brings you the complete set. 

e 

That Christmas cover of Junior Scho- 
lastic was drawn by Mozelle Thompson, 
Scholastic Awards (’45) water color 
winner from Pittsburgh, Pa. Mozelle is 
studying design at Parsons School of 
Design on an Awards scholarship. 

& 

Attention camera fans and fiends! 
There’s a photographic division of Scho- 
lastic Awards, you know. In addition 
to prizes listed in the rules booklet, 
Scholastic Magazines offer $3 for an 
extra print of any school life scene 
which wins a regional or national prize 
—and which the editors of Scholastic 
accept for publication. 

‘ 

Got an original tune up your sleeve? 
Put it down on paper! The Scholastic 
Music Awards booklet was late this 
year, but it’s off the press now. Ask 
your teacher if she’s received a copy. 
If not, write for one — pronto! 

2 

Into the Encyclopedia Britannica 
goes the Scholastic Award (’45) Ist 
prize oil by Richard Preyer; teacher, 
R C. Barr, Woodberry Forest, Va. 

wy 

Book publishers looked over Harper's 
Young Voices, anthology of 25 years of 
Scholastic Awards prize poetry and 
prose, and immediately asked a number 
of contributors to look in their trunks 
for more — more — more. 

e 

Fifty thousand dollars for one play. 
Unpublished, at that. This is what Wal- 
ter Wanger paid a graduate of Arsenal 
Tech, Indianapolis. In 1930 this lucky 
author, Lionel Wiggam, won the Scho- 
lastic Award for poetry. He also wrote 
the movie script for The Very Thought 
of You. 


—_———— 
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WORLD WEEK published weekly, September throug’ 
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OW to make GI Joe and his family happy: Bring him 
fe back from overseas — fast! Let the men who fought 
the war come home to the rewards of peace — right 

away! . 

How to see that America meets her postwar responsibili- 
ties: Keep a strong and efficient Army occupation force in 
Germany and Japan until its job is done. 

How to do both — and at the same time: That’s the un- 
solved problem. Its solution is up to Army chiefs, Congress- 
men, and the American people. 

Right now, the morale of our soldiers is not good. It was 
even worse recently, when the echoes of GI protest demon- 
strations all over the world were clearly heard in Washing- 
ton. Congress received a flood of letters. In this election 
year, Congress paid close attention to these GI gripes. Com- 
plaints about Army demobilization are still coming from the 
home folks anxious for the return of husbands, fathers and 
brothers. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Army Chief of Staff, 
recently ordered that mass protest meetings by soldiers be 
stopped. He said that these meetings had now served their 
purpose — to arouse public opinion at home. From now on, 
discipline will be maintained. The soldiers thought they 
were using their democratic rights to hold protest meetings. 

What were the Army gripes about? The main complaint 
from GI Joe was this: I’m the guy who fought this war. 
I have a lot of discharge points, and I’ve been serving since 
my draft board nabbed me years ago. Now the war is over — 
what am I doing still overseas? I have practically nothing to 
do — and all day to do it in. I want to go home, now. If 
there is a job to do overseas, get someone else to do it. 

On top of all this, there was a special reason for GI protest 
meetings which spread from Manila to Vienna, from Alaska 
to Hawaii. War Department officials last fall said they 
“hoped” that all men with two years’ service would be out 
of the Army by March 20. 


“GI JOE” 
IS HOMESICK 


Then on January 4, the War Department made an 
announcement which destroyed a lot of rosy GI dreams 
about early discharges. Men to take over essential occupation 
duties from veterans were not being inducted into the Army 
fast enough. Draft boards and voluntary enlistment cam- 
paigns, said Army chiefs, were not providing enough replace- 
ments, For that reason, demobilization would have to be 
slowed down. 

General Eisenhower was promptly summoned before a 
special Congressional meeting to explain this latest devel- 
opment. He had some hard facts for the nation’s lawmakers. 
There were 8,300,000 men in the Army on V-E Day, he said. 
Since then 5,000,000 men have veen discharged. Present 
plans are to discharge another 2,700,000 soldiers before 
July 1. Between now and July 1, many high-point GIs must 
stay on the job. 

This was the best the Army could do, Genera] Eisenhower 
warned. Troops were being discharged at the rate of about 
1,200,000 men a month at the end of 1945. This rate must 
be slowed down to fit the schedule described above. If not, 
the U. S. would “run out of Army” by April. 

The Chief of Staff's talk to Congress painted a pretty grim 
picture. But it did give GI Joe a new basis for figuring out 
when he would be discharged. All enlisted men with 45 
points or with 30 months of service will be out of the Army 
or on their way by April 30. By June 30, all men with 40 
points or two years of service will be taking the fina] steps 
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of demobilization. For men with less time in the Army, dis- 
charge prospects are still dim. 

Why can’t we do with less men in the Army? Congress- 
men, spurred on by letters piled high on their desks, put that 
question to General Eisenhower. He explained it in this way: 

“You see firemen playing checkers sometimes, but that 
doesn’t mean you fire them and send them home. They may 
be vitally needed a few minutes later. It’s the same way 
with our occupation forces. We must maintain them at a safe 
level, because we may need them even though we don’t 
have full work for all of them all the time.” 





Press Associatior 


American soldiers round up civilians in Polch, Germany, 
during a surprise raid to search for hidden firearms. 


A “safe level” after July 1 will be 1,500,000 men, if the 
Army is to carry out its occupation tasks. Without that many 
trained GIs, the Army will have to abandon some of its duties. 

Let’s see what these duties are. In the American occupa- 
tion zones of Germany and Austria, our men are needed to 
destroy enemy fortifications and war factories. The everyday 
activities of 15,000,000 people must be policed to insure that 
peace and order is maintained and all war-making power 
destroyed. Where there are local police forces, they must be 
supervised and reinforced by American soldiers. 

More men are needed to patrol 2,000 miles of boundaries 
between countries and between zones. Military supplies, 
telephone exchanges, electrical plants, roads and railroad 
bridges and other possible targets for sabotage must be 
guarded. The unfinished search for war criminals must 
continue. 

Troops must be available to procure, store and distribute 
supplies. These supplies go to UNRRA and other relief 
organizations as well as to our own forces. Another huge 
task is the storing, guarding, and maintenance of U. S. 
property in Europe. This property (surplus war supplies) 
is valued at over seven billion dollars. 

Other European occupation duties include the supervision 
of prisoners of war and displaced persons. The Graves Reg- 
istration Service is another important job. It will still take 
months to locate, identify and rebury the bodies of our dead 
soldiers in our military cemeteries. 

The Army must do similar jobs in Japan, in addition to 
occupying many Pacific islands. Because the Pacific supply 
line is so long, it takes a great many men to keep it running. 
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Other men are needed to “close out” or “roll up” the small _ 


islands we used as stepping stones and supply bases. 

In the Philippines, men are needed chiefly to protect the 
people from armed guerrilla bands in the hills. Our men are 
stationed in India and Burma to guard surplus property. 
And in China, we must continue to help the Chinese to get 
Japanese soldiers back to their home islands, 

We must at the same time maintain an adequate force in 
the United States. These domestic troops operate discharge 
centers, ports and staging areas, transports and hospitals. 
Instructors are needed to train new soldiers so that they can 
replace our overseas forces promptly and efficiently. 

General Eisenhower has now put the demobilization puz- 
zle squarely up to Congress. He has issued orders to allow 
his commanders to carry out the latest, and apparently final, 
Army demobilization plan. When it is carried out, only 
about 600,000 men who were in the Army on V-E Day 
will still be in uniform after July 1. But we must have about 
a million more than this to meet our responsibilities. Where 
will they come from? 





International 


Philadelphia mothers and children parade in protest. 
Youngsters’ placards demand return of soldier-daddies. 


Every day, many men are voluntarily enlisting or reenlist- 
ing in the Army. Up to the middle of January, 400,000 men 
had already done so. They make up our “regular” Army. 
In addition, the draft has provided 166,000 men since the 
end of the war. 

But voluntary enlistments have now passed their peak, 
and the Selective Service Act, unless extended by Congress, 
will end on May 15. This means that the Army will not be 
able to count on any draftees beyond that date. 

In the meantime, other nations are watching with deep 
interest. Britain, France and Russia, who share occupation 
duties with us in Germany, see the steady flow of American 
troops leaving for home. They are wondering how we can 
back up our pledges of American cooperation without ade- 
quate replacements. And GI protests and poor morale make 
it more difficult for U. S. occupation authorities to control 
and direct the Germans and Japanese. 

So the choice is up to Congress: We must either relieve 
the Army of some of its duties, or we must find new ways 
to enlist more soldiers. If Congressmen make the latter 
choice, then they must extend the Selective Service law or 
plan for some other form of military training. 
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P UNTIL this year if a schoolboy in the Philippines were 
asked what July 4th meant, he would have answered: 
“That was the date of the Declaration of Independence. In 
1776 the United States became a free nation.” But after 
next July 4th, that same boy will answer: “July 4, 1946, is 
the day the Philippines became an independent country.” 
The Japanese did not interfere with the time schedule for the 
independence of our gallant little friend in the Pacific. 

But the war certainly has presented many grave and press- 
ing problems for the new nation to solve — problems in 
which we will play a vital role. 

One man more than any other will have a major influence 
in shaping policies and trends in the Philippines during the 
period now ahead. That man is Paul V. McNutt, who was 
recently drafted by the White House for the second time to 
serve as High Commissioner of the Philippines. Mr. McNutt 
takes over one of the most important jobs in the Far East. 
He is aiding a new nation to take its place among the 
democracies of the world. 

It is clear that one key to the future of the turbulent 
Pacific problem will be the relationship between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands. 

Powerful new American bases are to be built in the Philip- 
pines to keep enemies from our shores, for protection of the 
islands, and preservation of peace in the Pacific. Use of 
these bases will necessitate unity of action between the 
Philippines and ourselves. In fact, the islands will continue 
to be dependent upon the United States for defense, and the 
United States will be dependent upon them for support of 
our foreign policy in the Far East. 

This outstanding fact will doubtless guide Congress in 
adjusting our economic relations with the Philippines. The 
Bell bill, now before the Ways and Means Committee, gives 
fleeting recognition of this fact by providing that free trade 
with the Philippines shall continue for eight years after in- 





Harris-Ewing 
Paul McNutt (left), Philippines High Commissioner, with 
Sergio Osmena, President of Philippine Commonwealth. 
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The Philippines 
And Independence 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


dependence becomes effective. After eight years we would 
apply four per cent of the normal duty on similar commodi- 
ties from other nations. This duty would be increased by 
four per cent each year until the normal tariff level has been 
reached. This measure aims to encourage the development 
of Philippine industries. 

The Tydings bill also should strengthen the islands eco- 
nomically. As reported in the Senate, it calls for $480,000,- 
000 to pay Filipino claims for damages, for public works, 
and for training the natives to speed up reconstruction. 
Actual wartime damages in the Philippines, however, are 
estimated at $800,00C,000 by some sources. 

There are pressing problems ahead of High Commis- 
sioner McNutt. Collaborators who found it easy to do busi- 
ness with Japan during the occupation have not all been 
rounded up by any means. Some of them are even active 
in the government. Trials of these quislings are in order. 


Poverty and Destruction 


Here are some of the things which Mr. McNutt found 
confronting him on his arrival in Manila. Almost 16 million 
Filipinos, of a total population of 18 million, are dependent 
on agriculture. They have been robbed by the Japs of farm 
implements and machinery for processing sugar, vegetable 
oils and hemp. The food supply is extremely inadequate. 
Rice imports and the fishing industry were disrupted by 
the war. From 35 to 50 per cent of the normal rice crop has 
not been planted. The sugar cane crop is three years behind 
full production, and a high percentage of the normal meat 
supply was consumed by Jap armies. 

General health of the people is at a low ebb because of 
malnutrition, concentration camp confinement, inadequate 
housing and clothing and dire lack of hospital and medical 
facilities. From 50 to 80 per cent of urban centers are leveled 
and almost all public buildings, schools and industria] plants 
are destroyed or badly damaged. 

The dynamic and colorful Mr. McNutt proved himself an 
able and popular Commissioner in his first period of service 
in the Philippines. His entire career has been one of dynamic 
activity based on an enormous capacity for work and un- 
usual facility in his relations with people. During the war, 
as Chairman of the War Manpower Commission, he estab- 
lished a brilliant record in directing the occupational trends 
of between 60 million and 70 million Americans. 

A native of Indiana, a Democrat who emerged politically 
in a traditionally Republican state, Mr. McNutt has moved 
through successive phases of public life with confidence and 
popular acclaim. 
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Top: Most Haitians are 
poor, live in jungle 
huts. Left: Famous fort- 
ress built by Henri 
Christophe. Below: A 
modern médical clinic 
in Port au Prince. 
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IRE, Haiti looks like this,” said the Admiral, and, 
crumpling up a sheet of paper, tossed it at the king’s 
feet. This explanation was given by an English ad- 
miral to inquisitive George III, when the king asked him 
what Haiti was like. It’s a pretty good answer, for the mass 
of tossed-up mountains, ravines, and criss-crossing valleys 
that is Haiti looks just about like a dented, crumpled ball 
of paper. 

Green fields of waving sugar cane dot the hot, narrow 
valleys, while impenetrable jungle and forests cover the 
cool mountainsides. Fertile gardens are scarce inland be- 
cause of the rocky canyons and stretches of cactus desert. 

Haiti is just part — the western third — of the island of 
Hispaniola. Hispaniola is a corruption of the original name, 
La Isla Espanola (the Spanish Island) given it by Columbus 
when he landed there in 1492. 

For 200 years after Columbus discovered it, the island 
was practically deserted, until French pirates began playing 
hide and seek with Spanish galleons which passed through 
Windward Passage. The buccaneers found looting so pros- 
perous in Haitian waters that they made La Tortue Island 
their headquarters and buried treasure all over northern 
Haiti. 

Spain, which had laid claim to Hispaniola since Columbus’ 
time, gave France the western (Haitian) part of the isle. 
The larger eastern part remained under Spanish control 
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and later became the independent Dominican Republic. 
The French named their part of Hispaniola St. Domingue. 
French pirates as well as adventurous French nobles 
swarmed to it bent on making quick money. 

They gained fabulous fortunes and lived with extrava- 
gance seldom seen since in any part of the world. Import- 
ing Negro slaves from west Africa, they built 700 merchant 
ships, and made Haiti the biggest sugar supplier of Europe. 
Six months of the year they lived in Paris with as many as 
40 slaves. 

Occasionally they freed a slave, so that by the middle of 
the 18th century there were on Haiti 36,000 whites, 28,000 
mulatto freedmen, and perhaps a half a million slaves. 

On August 19, 1791, Haiti was at the peak of luxury. The 
next day it was a ruin. Overnight the slaves revolted, 
slaughtering practically every white in the land, sparing 
only the freedmen. Since that bloody year, Haiti’s riches 
have disappeared, but not once has it been ruled directly 
by a white man. 

Hero of the first uprising was Toussaint ’Ouverture, an 
educated and humane ex-slave. He was a Negro military 
genius who for several years defeated French, Spanish and 
English troops who tried to suppress the revolt. Napoleon 
finally captured Ouverture by a ruse and let him die in 
a French dungeon. 

L’Ouverture’s work was carried on by another Negro, Jean- 
Jacques Dessalines, who proclaimed his country a Republic 
in 1804. After renaming it Haiti (from the old Indian word 
meaning High Hills), he elected himself Emperor for life. 
He was assassinated two years later and was followed by 
an amazing Negro leader, Henry Christophe. 

Also an ex-slave, Christophe called himself King Henry I, 
and ruled as a dictator until he committed suicide in 1820. 
His most startling act was to have built a massive citadel 
(fortress) capable of garrisoning 10,000 men high on top 
of a 3,300-foot mountain. 

Assassination and suicides were the usual end of most 
Haitian leaders in those days. By 1915 Haiti had had 28 
presidents since 1843, and just about as many revolutions. 

U. S. Marines occupied Haiti from 1915 to 1934, partly 
to establish order and partly to safeguard U. S. banking 
and railroad interests on the island. The Marines built roads, 
sewage and water systems, bridges, and schools. But by and 
large the American occupation is resented even today. 

The ruling class of Haiti since the death of Christophe 
has been the educated well-to-do, light-colored, upper class 
who are about 10 per cent of the population, This minority 
is mulatto (Negro-white) and French-speaking. 

The rest of the population is pure African Negro and 
speaks Creole, a strange French-African dialect that only 
recently has been put into writing. Since 80 per cent of the 
people cannot read or write, the upper class mulattoes have 
been able to control the government and most of the pro 
fessions. Occasionally, Negroes tussle successfully to get 
positions in the government. 

This rivalry is partly what’s behind the present revolu 
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HAITI IS THE ONLY INDEPENDENT NEGRO 
COUNTRY IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
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tion in Haiti, in which the Army joined the United Demo- 
cratic Front in overthrowing President Elie Lescot. Sup- 
posedly democratic, Lescot has been pretty much a spend- 
thrift dictator since he gained office in 1941. He declared 
martial law and suppressed the press. 


Haiti an Overpopulated Island 


Another reason for the revolution is Haiti’s poverty. Haiti 
is a little, overcrowded land in which 80 per cent of the 
people can only buy $2.50 worth of goods per person each 
year. There are about 3 million of these poor Haitians 
crowded into a few fertile valleys. Haiti is so overpopulated 
that Haitians keep spilling over into the larger Dominican 
Republic. The Dominicans periodically drive them out. 

The first Haitian president broke up the big French plan- 
tations and gave the pieces to Negro peasant ex-slaves over 
a century ago. Now each family generally owns a plot of 
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land, but is only able to raise enough crops for its bare needs. 
Except for some coffee and bananas, nothing is produced in 
surplus, so no surpluses are on hand for a profitable export 
trade. 

Other products which are grown but consumed at home 
are: cacao (cocoa), sugar and timber. The timber is mostly 
soft pine and mahogany. 

The Qlegroes are very much attached to their farms. These 
farm buildings are one-storey, two-room huts of wattle and 


thatch painted white or ochre and perched dizzily on moun- ' 


tainsides. An outdoor fire and kettle, some clairin (rum) 
gourds, some hand-made chairs, and a machete (3-foot 
knife) complete the peasant’s belongings. 

For clothes he wears white or pale blue shirt and pants, 
while his wife sports a blue or white Mother Hubbard 
(baggy dress) and a red bandana. He seldom sees a pair 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Haiti is an overcrowded, mountainous country with a tropical climate. 
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rollin’ along. 

The nations of the Balkan peninsula in southeastern 
Europe have been troubled and unhappy for centuries. Be- 
cause of their central and strategic location, the state of 
Balkan peace usually reflects the state of world peace. 

Balkan boundary lines do not remain unchanged for long. 
The terms of European peace treaties frequently deal with 
Balkan boundary disputes. This will be true of World War 
II peace treaties when they are written this spring. 

The Balkan peninsula is at present divided into five na- 
tions. They are Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Romania (some- 
times spelled Rumania) and Yugoslavia. The map on page 
10 will show you their location. Yugoslavia is the largest, 
covering an area as large as New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Her population is 16,000,000. Albania, the 
smallest Balkan nation, is about the size of Vermont and 
has 1,100,000 citizens. 


[: Ol Man River, trouble in the Balkans just keeps 


Farming is Chief Occupation 


Economically and geographically the Balkan nations are 
very similar. Farming is the chief occupation of all five na- 
tions. They export crops and import manufactured goods. 
The same mountain ranges and rivers cross the whole penin- 
sula. 

What is it that keeps the Balkan nations apart? For one 
thing, the forty-five million people of the Balkans — equal 
to one-third of the U. S. population — come from many dif- 
ferent racial backgrounds. These differences of background 
are preserved with great pride. Nor are these racial groups 
separated by neat geographic divisions. They are all mixed 
up with each other in little patches — and yet they remain 
separate from each other. 

These differences are plainly seen in the religious makeup 
of the Balkans. Within the same countries, there are Roman 
Catholics, Orthodox Greek Catholics and Mohammedans, as 
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Romanian peasants watching a cattle sale. The terrible 
poverty of these people shows in their ragged clothes. 
Right: Marshal Tito urges Yugoslav-Bulgarian unity. 


well as other religions. Yugoslavia has all three of the above 
religions. Albania is mostly Mohammedan. Bulgarians are 
Greek Catholics. Romania, in addition to Roman and Greek 
Catholics, has Protestants and Jews. 

Political feuds in the Balkans are not only generations 
old. They are centuries old. The story of Macedonia is a 
good example. You will not find Macedonia on the present 
Balkan map. It is now divided among Greece, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia. But more than 2,000 years ago Macedonia was 
the center of a great empire, in what is now part of Greece 
and Yugoslavia. 

Macedonia as an independent nation died out hundreds of 
years ago. Yet, as recently as 1928, movements for Mace- 
donian “independence” have been behind bloody uprisings 
in the Balkans. 


Big Powers Involved in Balkans 


Behind the problem of the Balkans, there is more than 
history, races and religions, There is the part played by the 
powerful nations of Europe. Many European powers have 
tried to spread their influence over the Balkans, Russia, 
Great Britain, Germany, Turkey, France and the pre-World 
War I Austria-Hungary have all been involved in Balkan 
power politics. 

The Balkan nations were divided against each other dur- 
ing World War II. Romania and Bulgaria (along with their 
central European neighbor, Hungary) were allies of Ger- 
many. They are called the “Axis satellite” nations, Greece, 
Yugoslavia and Albania opposed the aggression of Germany 
and Italy. 

Greece suffered under two Axis invasions. The Italians ia- 
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invaded Greece in 1940, but within six months the Greeks 
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had thrown them out. In 1941, strong forces from Ger- 
many marched into Greece, and three years of harsh German 
occupation followed. 

The Nazis also overpowered Yugoslavia, but resistance to 
the German occupation forces was strong from the begin- 
ning. The Chetniks, bands of Yugoslav guerilla fighters, 
were the first to oppose the Nazis. Later the Partisans, also 
guerilla fighters, led by Josip Broz (known as Marshal 
Tito) did even more effective work. When the Germans 
were finally expelled, Tito and his followers assumed full 
control of Yugoslavia. 

Tiny Albania was overrun by Italian invaders on April 7, 
1939 — five months before the start of World War II. 

Now, liberation has brought peace to the Balkans, but it 
is an uneasy peace. For today the Balkans are the main test- 
ing grounds for relations between Russia on one side and 
Britain and the U. S. on the other. 

Leaders of the Big Three nations met at Yalta in the 
Crimea (Russia) just exactly one year ago. It was then that 
they agreed on policy towards the European liberated na- 
tions and the Axis satellites. For these countries, Roose- 
velt, Churchill and Stalin pledged support to temporary gov- 
ernments. 

But these governments, said the Big Three, must repre- 
sent “all democratic elements in the population.” Also these 
governments must face the tests of free elections. The peo- 
ple of each country are supposed to have their full say in 
naming governmental] leaders 


U. S. and Britain Distrust Tito’s Rule 


The Yalta agreement made special reference to Yugo- 
slavia. Marshal Tito’s rule, with its strong Communist back- 
ing, is regarded suspiciously by America and Britain. The 
Big Three agreed that the Yugoslav cabinet should be 
“broadened” to include Dr. Ivan Subasitch. 

As leader of the Yugoslav government-in-exile in London, 
Subasitch was more friendly to the Anglo-American point 
of view. Although he did join the Tito cabinet, he resigned 
a few months later. He protested against Tito’s failure to 
live up to the Crimea demands for democratic government. 

Reports from Yugoslavia tell a discouraging story. Ac- 
cording to a recent article by Major Temple H. Fielding in 
Harper’s Magazine, “secret police are everywhere. People 
seen in the wrong company are promptly arrested; criticism 
of Tito or Russia is punishable by death.” 

The main Allied worry in the Balkans right now is Ro- 
mania and Bulgaria. Until peace treaties are signed, the 
Allies are still at war with these countries. Russia is occu- 
pying Romania and Bulgaria as the representative of the 
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Sovfoto 
L to R: Romanian Premier Petru Groza chats with a 
Russian officer and Soviet Foreign Commissar Molotov. 


Allies, But Britain and the U. S. are unsatisfied with the 
make-up and progress of the Romanian and Bulgarian gov- 
ernments. 

Until recently the Russian censors kept a strict news black- 
out in force. American newspaper reporters were finally 
admitted to Bulgaria and Romania a few months ago. 

R. H. Markham, of The Christian Science Monitor, 
summed up his impression of Bulgaria in this way: “Bul- 
garia is dominated by a single party. . . . Bulgarian Com- 
munists are heavily armed while all other Bulgarians are 
disarmed. The Bulgarian militia, which is exclusively in 
the hands of the Communists, is master in every village and 
city. 

“Many concentration camps are maintained. Any Bul- 
garian citizen at any time may be seized and sent to such 
camps in utter disregard of the courts — and kept there as 
long as the Communist Party wishes.” 

Despite objections from the American and British gov- 
ernments, a one-sided “election” was held in Bulgaria last 
fall. The candidates of the Communist-controlled Father- 
land Front were the only names listed on the ballots. Op- 
posing politica] parties refused to take part in the election 
because they considered it unfair. 


Vishinsky Bosses Romania 

From Romania come stories which tell the same kind of 
tale. Newspapers are heavily censored. Opposition political 
parties exist, but they have little freedom of action. Their 
meetings are often raided. The Russian Assistant Foreign 
Commissar, Andrei Vishinsky, attends all meetings of the 
Romanian cabinet. He is the country’s real boss. 

President Truman decided last fall to check on these re- 
ports officially. He sent Mark Ethridge, publisher of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal on a Balkan fact-finding mission. 
The results of his investigation were never made public. 

But in a speech last month, Mr. Ethridge made clear how 
he felt. He said that it was obvious that neither Bulgaria 
nor Romania have “a broadly representative government in 
the Yalta sense.” 

That term — “in the Yalta sense” —is the key to the Big 
Three disagreement on the Balkans. The U. S. and Britain 
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insist that the Balkan nations practice accepted democratic 
principles — especially fair and secret elections and freedom 
of speech and of the press. 

Russia, on the other hand, has reasons for thinking dif- 
ferently. The Balkans stand between her southwestern 
frontiers and any possible invader from the West. For rea- 
sons of military security, Russia wants to be sure that her 
neighbors are friendly to her. And it was Russia who drove 
the Germans from Romania, Bulgaria and Hungary. The 
Soviets use this as a justification for running these coun- 
tries as they see fit. 

In Moscow last December, the Big Three (Britain, Rus- 
sia, U. S.) foreign ministers tried to find an answer for the 
Balkans which would please all concerned. It was decided 
that the Romanian and Bulgarian governments should be 
broadened in each case to include two representatives of 
democratic groups. Romania was directed to hold free elec- 
tions under the direction of Big Three advisers, 

These steps express the same hopes for Balkan settle- 
ment which were set forth at Yalta— hopes which never 
became realities. Unfortunately, it does not appear that the 
present Balkan plan will be any more successful. 

Romania’s cabinet Members 
senting the Liberal and National Peasant parties were 
added, Newspapers opposing the government were given 
more freedom. But only a few weeks ago, the government 
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closed down one of these newspapers. The promised free 
elections are still to come. 

The Bulgarian government has not been able to agree 
upon a more widely representative cabinet. In the mean- 
time, the matter has been referred to Russia for decision. 

Britain and the U. S. continue to withhold diplomatic 
recognition from the Romanian and Bulgarian governments. 
Although America is on better terms with Yugoslavia, Presi- 
dent Truman has emphasized that we may change our 
attitude towards her. Recognition will be withdrawn from 
Yugoslavia if we are not satisfied with her progress towards 
democracy. 

When we look at Greece, we find a different yet similar 
situation. Greece is the only Balkan nation free of Russian 
domination. But there is a heavy British influence in 
Greece. Geography can explain this. Unlike her northern 
neighbors, Greece is located on the Mediterranean Sea, 
where Britain is the controlling power. 

Since Greece was a gallant ally during the war — and not 
an enemy like Bulgaria and Romania — she is naturally not 
under Allied military government. But there are many Brit- 
ish troops in Greece. Reports indicate that British policy, 
favoring the conservative political groups in Greece, does 
have a strong influence in the Greek government. 

Russia is quick to criticize Britain about Greece. On 
January 21, the Soviet chief delegate to the United Nations 
Organization took the matter before the 
powerful Security Council. In a letter 
to the Security Council, Russia men- 
tioned British troops in Greece. Now 
that the war is over, the letter stated, it 
is difficult to understand why the troops 
are still there. The Russian note charged 
that the troops are being used as a 
means of interfering in the international 
politics of Greece. 
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General elections are scheduled for 
Greece for March 31. Opposition 
parties and newspapers there are al- 
lowed more freedom than those in Bul- 
garia and Romania. But these parties 
are protesting that the coming elec- 
tions will not be fair, because the 
Greek government had not restored or- 
der and peace in the nation. A mass 
meeting of 150,000 people was held 
late in January which indirectly con- 
demned British interference. 





Looking at the Balkans as a whole, 
there is not much to be optimistic 
about. These small, relatively weak 
nations of southeastern Europe seem 
doomed to be pawns in the political 
chess game played by big nations. 







Z: oo aps The world looks forward to an end 
ai” °. A ‘a of these power politics. The UNO may 
dimen? eventually lead the way to a demo- 
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cratic community of nations. But in the 
meantime, the Balkans continue to be 
a dangerous sore spot in the interna- 
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Striped area shows part of Bucovina taken from Romania by the U.S.S.R. 


in. tional relations of Russia and her Brit- 
ish and American allies. 
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osition Sows model of Newcomen’s steam engine in the collection Hughie walked away. A year passed—two years. Still t 
ad al- at the University of Glasgow was broken. A professor § Jamie worked. Hughie’s anger changed to sneers. “Finding it 
= Bul- handed it to Hugh Gower, a great, hulking lad. “Hughie, hard to improve the inefficient machine, aren’t you, Jamie?” 
parties you're from the mining country. You know how this engine It was almost twenty years after the night of the first quarrel Ht 
gz elec- works. Take it to James Watt, and tell him about it, will you?” © when Hugh Gower, President of the Gower Manufacturing 
se the “Be glad to! It’s one of the greatest inventions; it’s a shame Company, presented a guest to his meeting of directors. 
red oF its broken!” Hughie took the model to the shop where Jamie “Gentlemen, I have the great honor to present the man 
A mass Watt made and repaired instruments for the school. who has fathered the greatest invention of all time — James 
s_held “How does it work?” asked Jamie Watt. Watt — inventor of ” He got no further. The directors F 
y oe “We raise this piston with steam — but it does its work on leaped to their feet, cheering, and rushed to James Watt. i 
the down stroke. That's the clever trick! We play water on “What led you to your invention, sir?” asked one. In the ; 
whole, the cylinder until the steam condenses, makes a vacuum, and _ Silence that followed, James Watt looked from the man to i 
itimistic diaws the piston down!” Hugh Gower, towering above him. ; 
weak “Not very efficient, is it?” said Jamie, and stared in amaze- “It's not really an invention, you know. Just ah improve- : 
e seem ment, as Hughie bellowed. ment — to increase the efficiency of the steam engine.” : 
political “You upstart! Before you were born that machine was The directors never knew why their dignified president i : 
ms, pumping water from coal mines! Inefficient, eh? That ‘inefi-  toared with laughter and slapped the inventor on the back. 
an end cient’ machine has doubled the depth at which coal mines i ne / : 
NO may can be worked!” And Hughie stormed out of the shop. James Watt's “improvement” of the steam engine “ - 
. demo- “Come back, man! I didn’t mean to anger you!” But ‘truly an invention, for he was the first to use the expansive 
it in the Hughie was gone. Jamie stared at the model. “I'm sorry, power of steam. From his work came the machine age, for 
e to be Hughie,” he said to himself, “but it és inefficient.” the steam engine turned machines, drove locomotives and 
interna- Later, Hughie’s temper cooled. He went to Jamie's shop, Ships. It freed men from dependence on natural power, such 
rer Brit- but stopped at the door. Inside, Jamie was explaining toa 4S waterfalls and the wind. Few inventions ever affected the 


| group of men, “It’s foolish to waste that heat. I'm trying to lives of more men than Watt's work on the steam engine. 
ieind a way to increase the efficiency. . . .” Next Issue: The Third Estate 
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UNO Growing Pains 


What Happened: The infant UNO is 
already beset by numerous growing 
pains. Its cradle was badly rocked when 
the Iranian delegation formally ap- 
pealed to the Security Council to in- 
vestigate “Soviet interference in the 
internal affairs” of their country. 

Within forty-eight hours, Russia 
struck back against Britain. The So- 
viet Union requested the Security Coun- 
cil to investigate the presence of British 
troops in Greece and Indonesia, saying 
that it was a threat to “the maintenance 
of international peace and security.” 

A spokesman for the British Cabinet 
announced that his government would 
welcome an investigation by the United 
Nations of British activities in both 
Greece and Indonesia. There was, how- 
ever, marked resentment in British cir- 
cles at Russia’s action. It was felt that 
Moscow raised the issues in retaliation 
for Iran’s complaints against the So- 
viets. 

Greek and Indonesian leaders did 
not support the Soviet petitions to the 
UNO. Greek Premier Themistokles Sop- 
houlis declared that the “British military 
forces are in Greece with the full con- 
sent of the Greek Government and are 
in earnest collaboration with it in main- 
taining order.” Even Sutan Sjahrir, 
Premier of the unrecognized Indonesian 
Republic, joined with Netherland off- 
cials in stating that he preferred that 
the British troops remain in Indonesia 
until the Japanese had been disarmed 
and removed. 
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Earlier in the week, the British Gov- 
ernment made it known that it intends 
to place under UNO trusteeship the 
African territories of Tanganyika, Togo- 
land and the Cameroons which were 
assigned to Britain by League of Na- 
tions mandate. 

An issue still to be settled is the fate 
of the former Japanese-owned islands 
in the Pacific. Some Americans favor 
outright annexation by us, Others be- 
lieve that they should be turned over 
to UNO trusteeship. At a recent press 
conference, President Truman an- 
nounced that the United States would 
place under UNO trusteeship all the 
islands taken from the Japanese. But, 
he added, this country is to be the sole 
trustee of such islands as are needed 
by us for national defense. This policy 
was opposed by a group of senators 
who feared that under the existing veto 
provisions in the Security Council, other 
nations may block our defense plans. 


What’s Behind It: That disputes 
would arise in the UNO was to be ex- 
pected. In the final analysis that is the 
purpose of the UNO — to air and settle 
disputes. More important is the ques- 
tion whether the UNO is strong enough 
to do so at this early stage. 
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Felix Gouin 


New French President 


What Happened: General Charles de 
Gaulle has again — for the third time — 
resigned as temporary President of 
France. And this time, he insists, he 
means it. In a statement to the press, 
his secretary, Gaston Palewski, de- 
clared that General de Gaulle had re- 
signed for good. 

The immediate cause of de Gaulle’s 
resignation was his opposition to a pro- 
posed twenty per cent reduction in the 
military budget. More fundamental, 
however, was his dispute with the As- 
sembly on the kind of Constitution to 
be drafted for France. He wanted a 
strong and independent president while 
the majority of the deputies favored 
an all-powerful Parliament. 

De Gaulle was succeeded in the 
Presidency by a member of the Social- 
ist Party — Assembly President Felix 
Gouin. 

What’s Behind It: General de Gaulle’s 
retirement from the political scene 
leaves France somewhat orphaned. He 
was a symbol of national unity around 
whom all parties could rally. Although 
the Socialists and the Communists, in 
varying degrees, opposed some of de 
Gaulle’s policies, they by no means see 
eye to eye on most issues. They dis- 
agree, for example, on foreign policy. 
The Socialists want closer ties with 
Britain and the Communists with Rus- 
sia. Whether the two parties can form & 
stable government is uncertain. 
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Free German Elections 


What Happened: For the first time in 
13 years, a free election was held in 
Germany. The balloting was limited to 
17 counties in the Gross Hesse (Greater 
Hesse) province, in the U. S. zone. 

The total population in the 17 coun- 
ties affected is 880,302, with 461,071 
eligible to vote. Of the latter number, 
83 per cent cast ballots. 

The score was: Social Democratic 
party (Socialists, who want govern- 
ment operation of industries and land 
reforms) — 146,508 votes or 41.4 per 
cent of the total; the Christian Social 
Union (a Catholic middle-of-the-road 
organization) — 99,591 votes or 28 per 
cent of the total; the Communists — 16, 
608 votes or 3 per cent of the total. 

What’s Behind It: There were two 
surprises in this test election in Nazi- 
rid Germany: (1) the unusually high 
turnout of voters despite assertions by 
German officials that the population was 
disinterested in the poll; (2) the amaz- 
ing strength shown by the Socialists 
and the weakness of the Communists. 
Commented Dr. Karl Geiler, the Ger- 
man Minister-Preside: of the province, 
“Greater Hesse turns away from the 
terror system which had burdened it 
these past years and greets the dawn of 
liberty in the new German state built on 
law.” 
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New Faces, Old Places 


What Happened: President Truman 
has nominated old faces to occupy new 
places in Washington. Edwin W. Paul- 
ey, United States Reparations Commis- 
sioner, was named Under Secretary of 
the Navy. He succeeds Artemus L. 
Gates who recently resigned. Mr. Pauley 
is now in line to become Secretary of 
the Navy when James V, Forrestal re- 
signs, probably next month. 

The President also appointed W. 
Stuart Symington, head of the Surplus 
Property Administration, to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of War for Air. He suc- 
ceeds Robert A. Lovett. 

George E. Allen, unofficial White 
House adviser and former Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia, was named 
to the board of directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Some senators have voiced opposi- 
tion to Pauley because of his private 
oii interests in California. They main- 
tain that his personal interests might 
conflict with his handling of the Navy’s 
oil reserves. 

What’s Behind It: The Senate will 
undoubtedly question Pauley on his oil 
interests. There has been a dispute 
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Steel strikers picket main gate of Sheffield Steel Corp. in Kansas City, Mo. 
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within the Administration as to who 
should have title to the submerged oil 
fields off the California coast — the Fed- 
eral Government or California. While 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes and the 
Justic Department have urged Federal] 
control, Pauley opposes it. 


Clearing Strike Situation 


What Happened: Housewives found 
it a little easier to buy meat after the 
Government seized and began operat- 
ing about 150 strike-bound meat-pack- 
ing plants. It was decided that the De- 
partment of Agriculture would take over 
the plants when all hope faded of a 
quick settlement of the strike. Both the 
CIO and the AFL meat-packing unions 
had walked out in support of their de- 
mand for a 17% cent an hour pay in- 
crease. 

Plant seizure was also proposed in 
the steel industry — but not of the struck 
privately-owned plants. The steelwork- 
ers union recommended that the Gov- 
ernment take over the one billion dol- 
lars worth of steel facilities of the De- 
fense Plant Corporation built by Uncle 
Sam during the war. 

The union urged that they be op- 
erated by the Government, or by men 
such as Henry J. Kaiser, who has grant- 
ed workers at his own steel plan the 18% 
cent an hour increase proposed by Presi- 
dent Truman. On the other side of the 
fence, President Benjamin Fairless of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, recom- 
mended that President Truman call a 
conference of industrial leaders to get 
their opinion on what wage increases 
could be given without aggravating 
the danger of inflation. The President 
refused, saying he had already done 
all he could. 

The picture was much brighter in the 
automobile industry. Ford agreed tq pay 
an 18-cent-an-hour wage increase, while 
Chrysler will pay an 18%-cent-an-hour 
increase. The basis for settling the elec- 
trical workers strike against General 
Electric, Westinghouse, and the electri- 
cal division of General Motors was seen 
in the union agreement with the Radio 
Corporation of America on a 17%-cent 
wage increase. 

In the railroad industry, 18 unions 
have agreed to arbitrate their wage de- 
mands. Only the Brotherhoods of Rail- 
road Trainmen and Locomotive Engi- 
neers are still threatening to strike. 

What’s Behind It: The automobile 
and electrical agreements were reached 
through collective bargaining — without 
Government intervention. They prove 
that labor and management can still 
agree on vital issues without resorting to 
strikes or lockouts. 
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Word Marathon 


What Happened: Southern Demo- 
crats, led by Sen. Bilbo (D. Miss.), 
began a word marathon in the Senate 
to prevent action on a,bill to create a 
permanent Fair Employment Practices 
Commission. The filibuster began after 
a 49 to 17 vote on a surprise motion 
by Senator Chavez of New Mexico that 
gave floor priority to the FEPC bill. 
The measure would make it illegal for 
employers to discriminate against any 
person “because of such person’s race, 
creed, color, national origin or an- 
cestry.” 

Legislation on labor and other im- 
portant issues was held up as “correc- 
tions” were made in the Journal of Sen- 
ate proceedings for Jan. 17. The FEPC 
bill was mentioned occasionally, but 
the Senators preferred to filibuster by 
noting “errors” in the Journal. 

Supporters of the bill to prevent dis- 
crimination in employment attempted 
to break the filibuster by cloture pro- 
ceedings. This means getting a rule 
passed to limit the debate —a move 
which requires the support of two- 
thirds of the Senators. 

What’s Behind It: Some Southern 
Senators feel that a permanent FEPC 
under Federal control would interfere 
with the right of individual states to 
control labor practices within their bor- 
ders. The main efforts of the former 
FEPC, created by President Roosevelt, 
were devoted to assuring equal em- 
ployment opportunities to Negroes. 


Reds Seize SO Oil 

What Happened: New Jersey is a 
long way from Hungary and farther still 
from Russia. Yet recent Russo-Hun- 
garian developments have materially af- 
fected a firm incorporated in that state. 
It all came about when the Red Army 
stationed in Hungary seized and began 
operating the Lispe oilfields which are 
owned by the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey. Soviet authorities in- 
stalled their own geologists and barred 
Standard Oil’s general manager from 
access to the fields, threatening to use 
force to keep him out. The official ex- 
cuse given by the Russians was that 
the American company’s development 
technique was not as advanced as the 
Russian. 

When the Red Army expelled the 
Nazi troops from Hungary, it took over 
the Standard Oil property and removed 
much of its equipment. Later part of 
the equipment was restored to enable 
the field to be worked. All American 
properties had been exempted from the 
reparations agreement made by Hun- 
gary with Russia. Moreover, since the 
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Standard Oil’s Lispe field is entirely 
American-owned, it does not come un- 
der the provisions of the Potsdam agree- 
ment which granted to Russia “Ger- 
man assets” in former Axis satellite 
country. 

Hungary, which before the war was 
a kingdom without a king, ruled by an 
admiral (Horthy) without a navy, is 
soon to become a republic. This was 
announced by Premier Zoltan Tildy 
who declared that his country will be 
proclaimed a republic, with a Presi- 
dent, a Premier, and a constitution con- 
taining a bill of rights for its citizenry, 
patterned after the French model. 

What’s Behind It: Russia's seizure of 
the oilfields in Austria and Hungary are 
explained on the basis of her increas- 
ing needs of oil for Soviet mechanized 
agriculture and to meet the require- 
ments of the Red Army. Her own oil 
output had been seriously cut by the 
war. It is expected, however, that the 
State Department will demand that the 
Russians return any American-owned 
properties taken over by them. 
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Navy Atom Bomb Test 


What Happened: A tiny ring of is- 
lands in the mid-Pacific will be the site 
where the next atomic bomb will ex- 
plode. A guinea pig fleet of 100 Ameri- 
can, German, and Japanese ships and 
submarines gathered near the Marshall 
Islands will be the targets in an his- 
toric test next May. These plans to test 
the effects of atomic bombs on naval 
vessels were disclosed by Vice Admiral 
W. H. P. Blandy as he testified before 
the special Senate committee on atomic 
energy. 

Included in the guinea pig fleet will 
be the old battleships New York, Ar- 
kansas, Pennsylvania, and Nevada; the 
aircraft carriers Saratoga and Inde- 
pendence; the heavy cruisers Salt Lake 
City and Pensacola; 16 destroyers and 
eight submarines. The German heavy 
cruiser Prinz Eugen, the Japanese bat- 
tleship Nagato, and the Japanese light 
cruiser Sakawa will also be atomic bomb 
victims. 

Admiral Blandy said that a second 
test will be made on July 1, and a third 
one is scheduled for some time in 1947, 
About 20,000 men will take part in 
the joint Army-Navy operation, which 
is known by the code name Crossroads. 

What’s Behind It: Since the results of 
the tests will determine what our fu- 
ture navies will be like, Crossroads is 
an appropriate code name for the long- 
awaited experiment. The world is wait- 
ing to see if whole fleets can now be 
sunk by a single atom bomb. 


Streamlining Congress 


What Happened: A joint Senate- 
House subcommittee which has been 
studying ways to streamline Congress, 
recommended that (1) Congressmen 
be given a $5000 raise and placed un- 
der the Federal pension system, (2) 
each legislator to be permitted to hire 
an $8,000 a year assistant to allow him- 
self more time for important business, 
(3) sessions be limited to provide an 
annual recess from June 30 until Sept. 
10 or Oct. 1, (4) all lobbying groups 
and their agents be compelled by law 
to register, (5) standing committees in 
the Senate be cut from 33 to 16, and 
from 48 to 18 in the House, (6) the 
practice of tacking unconnected legis- 
lation to appropriation bills as “riders” 
be discontinued. 

What’s Behind It: Congress has long 
been accused of using legislative 
methods that should have gone out with 
the horse and buggy. Numerous at- 
tempts have been made throughout the 
years to cut out red tape, overlapping 
committees, and other practices which 
hold up legislation. 
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Henri Busignies (right), who invented huff duff detector, 
studies a code pattern on the cathode ray indicator. 


HE commander of the German submarine U-66 thought 

he had the U. S. Navy stumped. When he used his sub’s 

radio, he employed a new system of transmission guar- 
anteed to confuse all Aled radio detectors. This system was 
“squirt” transmission — vital information crammed into swift 
bursts 5 to 10 seconds long. This speed was so fast that the 
Germans figured it never would be heard by Allied detectors, 
and, even if it were heard, would sound only like a crack of 
static. 

But one day in 44 U-66 was blasted into wreckage. Allied 
planes and anti-submarine chasers had been tipped off as 
to the sub’s exact positoin off the Cape Verde Islands. The 
tip-off did not come from any human spy. It came from an 
electronic informer, fondly nick-named huff-duff by U. S. 
Army, Navy, and Coast Guard technicans. 

The boys really are fond of huff-duff, for, after all, this 
$2,000,000 “gadget” won the Battle of the Atlantic for them. 
It also spotted the submarines which brought saboteurs to 
the U. S. in 48. And it has saved about 1,000 planes in our 
Army alone. 


Picks Up Even the Faintest Signal 


Huff-duff was so quick to detect even the faintest and 
shortest of radio waves that one 15-second squirt from U-66 
was all it needed to determine the sub’s exact location. 
U-66’s skipper thought squirt transmission would go unde- 
tected. But his first 15-second squirt was picked up simul- 
taneously by 26 huff-duffs on both sides of the Atlantic! 

Huff-duff stands for “high frequency direction finder,” 
The device is the brainchild of Henri Busignies who first 
thought of it in Paris, just before the Germans invaded 
France in ’40. Kept ultra-secret so that the enemy would feel 
safe with his “squirt” system, huff-duff was “unveiled” this 
month. 

Huff-duff is the partner of radar. Where radar sends out 
short radio waves which “see” the outlines of land or of 
buildings or planes, huff-duff collects, or locates, any radio 
beam. 

Huff-duff can scan radio waves coming from any and all 
directions on any and all international communication chan- 


SCIENCE 


nels. Detecting medium-length radio waves long was pos- 
sible, but until huff-duff came along, high-frequency detect- 
ing was thought impossible. 

Huff-duff picks up even the shortest or faintest of radio 
signals and slows down and magnifies all “squirts” so that 
they become recognizable dots and dashes. 

It measures the angle of arrival of the radio waves with 
reference to true north and pictures the result in terms of 
streaks of light on the screen of a cathode ray tube. On the 
screen, therefore, can be seen the exact position of radio sig- 
nals being given out all over the world at any time. 

When the position of an unknown radio station on ship or 
shore is to be determined, simultaneous observations on 
the station’s signals are taken by a number of searching 
huff-duffs. The resultant angles of arrival of the unknown 
signal are plotted on an aluminum chart. The spot where 
the lines cross on the chart is the location of the transmitter, 

Now there are six huff-duff stations constantly on guard 
from Maine to Florida, others all over the world. About 
1,000 are ready for emergencies, the longest-ranged being 
capable of spotting signals 9,000 miles away. From now on, 
no plane or other radio-using flying device will be able to 
operate in any part of the world (except over the static- 
filled poles) without being spotted immediately by huff-duff. 

By detectiving the radio signals with which V-bombs or 
atom bombs of the future will be “piloted,” huff-duff may 
be able to locate such bombs in their arc through the strato- 
sphere. Electronically-controlled guns synchronized with 
huff-duff then might explode the atom bombs. 


RADAR MAKES FIRST CONTACT WITH THE MOON 


Radar, already famous for its wartime triumphs, has now 
helped man to take a big stride in conquering the mysteries 
of beyond-the-earth space. Army scientists, operating from 
Belmar, New Jersey, have used radar equipment to make 
man’s first radio contact with the moon. 

A radar pulse, aimed at the rising moon, shot through 
space, found its target, and echoed back. The whole oper- 
ation, covering 480,000 miles, took only 2% seconds. At in- 
tervals of a few seconds, other pulses were sent from the 
radar transmitter. Each time, the pulse was reflected from 
the moon’s surface and came back to the Army laboratory 
where it was recorded on an oscilloscope. 

This recording instrument reacts to radio wave vibrations 
and showed the “echo” from the moon as a series of jagged 
saw-tooth lines. A loud speaker also picked up the echo, 
which was a high humming noise. There is convincing proof 
to show that the echo came from the moon, 

Contact with the moon proves for the first time that the 
various layers of the atmosphere can be penetrated by radio 
waves. As new and more powerful radar equipment is de- 
veloped, it will be possible to make accurate maps of dis- 
tant planets. Project “Diana,” as the Army experiment is 
called, also proves that radar will be able to detect rocket 
and jet missiles which may be traveling outside the earth's 
atmosphere. Nancy GENET 
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when he was at the height of his power and, at times, 
at the height of despair shows the real greatness of 
the man. 

Any portrait of Lincoln immediately reveals the fact that 
he was not handsome, but neither was he ugly. In response 
to an inquiry in 1860, he described himself as being nearly 
six feet, four inches in height, lean in flesh, averaging 180 
pounds, of dark complexion, with black hair, gray eyes and 
“no other marks or brands recollected.” Those who had seen 
him hundreds of times spoke of “his lantern jaw, large 
mouth and solid nose firmly set, his sunken eyes.” 

Lincoln’s face had the gift of exposing the most inner feel- 
ings of his great heart and thus served as a barometer to 
those who could study it. 

During the sad days of the Civil War, when defeats fol- 
lowed in succession, when the loss of lives and the suffering 
of his soldiers stirred his emotions and filled his kindly heart 
with sadness, his face, to quote Wayne Whipple, “soon 
became a sensitive map of the Civil War.” 

In fact so sensitive was his face that each defeat, each 
report of some suffering seemed to add another furrow. 
F, B. Carpenter, an artist who stayed in the White House, 
tells us that Lincoln sleeping presented the saddest picture 
he ever saw. 


A STUDY of Lincoln in the last five years of his life 


His Reputation as a Story Teller 


It was fortunate for Lincoln and the country at large that 
he had a fine appreciation of humor. This characteristic in 
the President was as important as any that helped to save 
the Union. 

His reputation as story teller had been made in the early 
days back home. Nor did his stock of stories fail to increase 
as he rose in political life. He had stories for every occasion, 
and like the professional humorist, was reminded of one at 
almost every instant. 

As president, Lincoln made good use of his stories. If an 
opponent of the administration came to protest against any 
of his acts, if an office-seeker came for a job, if an Eastern 
farmer came to congratulate him upon a wise deed, to each 
he would tell a story. 

At cabinet meetings, at military conferences — in short, 
at every occasion Lincoln would have his appropriate fable 
and send his listener home laughing. 

As a rest from the difficult tasks of his administration, 
nothing served better than a perusal of the standard humor- 
ists of the day, Petrolium V. Nasby, Joe Miller, and Artemus 
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EVEN IN THE YEARS OF DESPAIR 
LINCOLN KEPT HIS SENSE OF HUMOR 


THE L, A 5 I YEARS 


Statue of 
Lincoln in 
Newark, N. J. 


Ward. He would always have a volume of humorous tales 
under his pillow and would sit up till all hours of the night 
reading them. 

Nicolay and Hay report instances when Lincoln, upon 
reading something particularly humorous, would travel 
through the entire house, enter their room, and, unconscious 
of his scanty night attire, would read them his story. 

Those who were lacking in a sense of humor could not 
understand how the President could waste so much time at 
such seemingly useless occupations as reading and relating 
humor tales. Lincoln was once upbraided by a congressman 
who came to him on a very important matter and was, as 
usual, greeted with a story. 

“Ashley,” replied Lincoln quickly, “sit down. I respect 
you as an earnest and sincere man. You cannot be more 
anxious than I have been, constantly, since the beginning 
of the war; and I say to you now that were it not for this 
occasional relief, I should die!” 


Lincoln’s Quick Sense of Humor 


His humor was very quick. A man once approached Lin- 
coln with a gun and a threat to shoot him. He was somewhat 
taken aback at this stranger’s action, but soon recovered and 
asked the reason. The man replied that he had vowed to kill 
any person that proved to be uglier than he was. “Well,” 
Lincoln came back like a flash, “if I am uglier than you 
then I don’t want to live. Kill me!” 

It was Lincdln’s custom to visit the hospitals of Wash- 
ington to offer what consolation he could to the wounded 
soldiers. This was a great occasion for the men and each one 
of them would do his best to get out of bed and stand at 
attention as the great leader passed them. 

As he once went through the Armory Square Hospital, he 
suddenly came upon a six foot seven Pennsylvanian. It was 
unusual for Lincoln to find someone he had to look up to 
and he was stunned for a moment. But only for a moment, 
for his ever ready wit soon came to his rescue. “Hello com- 
rade,” he said, “do you know when your feet get cold?” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PART / 


Larry Mathews and his 
dearest friend, Sambo —a 
little black dog — are run- 
ning away from the police 
in New Orleans. Larry’s 
search for work has ended 
in failure and he and Sambo 
will be parted if they are 
caught—Larry to go to 
jail for vagrancy; Sambo to 
the pound. Larry had left 
his Texas ranch home to 
look for work and adven- 
ture. 


At the docks, with a po- 
liceman hot on his trail, 
Larry hides among the 
piled-up cotton bales in a 
warehouse beside which 
the Creole Trader, a tramp 
freighter, is tied up for 
loading. Sprawled on top 
of the bales is Bilge Mur- 
phy, one of the black gang 
on the ship. Bilge helps 
Larry to hide, but the po- 
liceman finds the boy and 
the dog when Sambo gives 
them away. Again Bilge 
helps Larry by promising 
the policeman that he will 
get the boy a job aboard 
ship. The policeman goes 
away and Larry and Sambo 
go aboard with Bilge. 


= 
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ARRY stumbled after him, with 

Sambo trailing behind. Though the 
boy’s ankle was not now so painful, he 
limped a trifle as they picked their way 
forward past the two open hatches. The 
iron wall of the forecastle head brought 
them to a stop. Two doors confronted 
them; above the one to their left a 
small painted strip bore the words Fire- 
men’s Forecastle. 

“The black gangs quarters — always 
on the portside,” the man announced 
as he stepped over the high iron casing. 

Larry, paused on the threshold, saw 
that four steps led down 
triangular compartment in the very bow 
of the ship. When his eyes became ac- 
customed to the dim light of the in- 
terior he saw that tiers of bunks, two 
high, lined the walls. A musty odor of 
sweaty clothes and stale tobacco smoke 
rose to greet him. 


to a small 


Come on down,” Bilge called out. 
“We'll get that barnacle dog moored to 
one of these bunk stanchions; then we'll 
see the chief about a job.” 

Slowly the boy descended the iron 
steps. Sambo unwillingly followed. To 
one side a row of portholes allowed thin 
streams of light to filter in. Blue dun- 
nage bags lay on the floor. In the center 
a narrow table was covered with a mass 
otf old magazines and soiled playing 
cards. The boy’s gaze circled the line 
of empty bunks until it fell upon the 
outstretched form of a man asleep at 
the far end. 

Bilge, following his gaze, laughed 
loudly. “Oh, there ain’t no danger of 
waking that Swede. Just fasten the 
barnacle to that lower bunk over there 
— it’s mine.” He pointed to the one op- 
posite the sleeper. 

As Larry crossed the floor he was 
aware that a form was blocking the 


sunlit door above him. At once a whin- 
ing refrain, half song, half chant, filled 
the forecastle with its uncertain notes: 


“No mommer — no popper: 

No brudder, no sister: 
No chow-chow. 
Wahr-a-ahr!” 


With a scowl Bilge Murphy looked 
upward. “Toppy! Cut that out, will 
you?” 

Instead of complying with Bilge’s re- 
quest the voice, coming down the steps 
now, took up another gem of the musi- 
cal world. 

Suddenly a shoe from Bilge’s expert 
hand went flying across the forecastle. 
The song instantly broke off. Larry 
turned to behold a small thin seaman 
grinning from ear to ear. 

“Wot’s wrong, Bilge, me lad?” said 
the newcomer, halting on the bottom 
step. “Cawn’t a bloke sing when ’e’s 
feelin’ sad?” 

“Not with a voice like that,” came 
the unfeeling reply. 

Toppy displayed a set of yellow fangs 
in a wide grin. “Wot yer brought with 
yer, Bilge —a green ’and?” 

“Naw, just a friend I picked up. He’s 
had lots of experience on Gulf steamers, 
ain't you, Mouse?” 

Larry smiled wanly as he knelt, took 
a short length of rope from his pocket 
and tied Sambo to the bunk. The 
thought flashed through his mind that 
perhaps he’d better not admit that he 
had never before set foot on a ship. 

“Yeh, hexperience me eye!” The cock- 
ney gave Larry a look in which pity was 
mixed with scorn. “Kid,” he asked, 
“ave yer signed on yet?” 

“Just going to,” Bilge cut in. “Leave 
him alone, Toppy.” 

Toppy crawled slowly into his upper 
bunk. There he sat, his legs dangling 
over the edge. “Listen “ere, me lad,” he 
confided in a voice low and confidential. 
“This ’ere is the worst ole tin can I ever 
been on. Arsk the Swede, ’e’ll tell yer.” 

“Ask Jorgeson?” Bilge laughed in 
derision. “Why, youse couldn’t wake 
him if this was a tanker and she was 
ready to explode.” 

“Me an’ me matey makes it a rule,” 


returned Toppy gravely, “never to ship iy 
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Tivo a bleceain’ off tanker. They're dis- 


gerous.” 

“Aw, go to sleep!” Bilge turned his 
back. “Got that barnacle dog tied?” he 
asked Larry. “Good. We gotta put on 
full speed ahead, ’cause this ship’ll b 
shoving off mighty soon now.” : 

When the two turned toward the 
steps the dog announced his own feel- 
ings in this matter by three short barks. 
He sat on the floon, a disconsolate figure, 
the rope tied to his collar made fast to 
a bunk stanchion; his head was up as 
if he meant to howl mournfully at his 
master’s next step. 

Bilge did not pause. “Youse can keep 
him quiet for us, Limey, while we're 
gone. I wouldn’t want him to wake the 
Swede.” 

Toppy leaned forward, suddenly in- 
terested, “Wot’s the little beggar’s rame, 
Bilge?” 

“Sambo,” said Bilge briefly. 

When Larry reached deck he heard 
behind him Toppy’s voice speaking 
across the forecastle: “An’ lil’ Sambo 
ain't got no mommer, ‘as ’e? An’ no pop- 
per, neither. An’ no brudder — no sister. 
No chow chow. Pore lil’ feller.” 

A prolonged how] was Sambo’s only 
response to this overture of friendship. 

“Can you blame the dog?” sighed 
Bilge, drawing Larry aft. “Now, Mouse, 
pull yourself together,” he cautioned. 
“Stand up straight and throw your 
shoulders back. If the chief sees you 
like this he'll never give you a job.” 

Larry drew himself up; his head went 
back. “How’s this?” 

“That’s better.” 

Larry looked enviously at the man 
just ahead of him, at the assured poise 
of the head, the broad shoulders under 
their blue cotton shirt, the black dun- 
garees accentuating the slender hips, 
and the long, lithe stride. Could he, 
Larry Mathews, ever hope to hold 
down a job in the stokehole in compe- 
tition with a man like that? 

Bilge looked over his shoulder. “Don’t 
be afraid to speak up to the chief. And 
don’t forget to call him ‘sir. Why, 
Mouse, you got all the makings of a 
fine stoker.” 

Larry’s eyes glowed. “You think so, 
Bilge?” 

“T know it.” 

In the crew’s mess room, which ran 
between the port and starboard alley- 
ways, the chief engineer and another 
man sat at a long table. They looked up 
as Bilge spoke from the doorway. 

“Say, chief, any berths left? I got a 
young friend here what wants a job.” 

The chief engineer, broad and heavy 
set, gave him a nod. “Bring him in. 
We're waiting for an oiler to come down 
from the Seamen’s Institute. The com- 
Missioner’s getting restless.’ 

Bilge, drawing to one side, motioned 
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Larry within. The boy stepped into the 
room and halted before the table. 

The chief's light blue eyes looked him 
over, “Had any sea experience?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Know anything about’ engines?” 

“No, sir.” 

“I’m afraid you won't do.” The chief 
engineer shrugged and leaned back. 
A grimy hand rubbed the bristles on his 
fat cheek. 

Bilge Murphy’s deep voice cut across 
the room. “Why don’t you put one of 
the coal passers in the engine room, 
chief? Then youse could let this young 
feller go in the bunkers. He can do it. 
He’s strong.” 

“He don’t look it.” 

The shipping commissioner moved 
restlessly on the bench. “You can’t al- 
ways tell by the looks of these wiry 
fellows,” he remarked. “You better do 
it, Traynor. You'll be pulling out pre- 
sently and there’s not much chance that 
the Institute will find any more men 
to sign on at this late hour. Your ship 
isn’t so popular in New Orleans, you 
know.” 

With hope welling up within him 
Larry shifted weight. Man, oh, man! 
Would he really get his job? 

“All right.” The chief engineer ac- 
quiesced with a nod of his round bald 
head. “We'll put this fellow on your 





watch as coal passer, Murphy. You can 
give him a few pointers.” 

“Sure, sir, I'll be glad to.” Bilge was 
clearly relieved. 

The commissioner took up his pen. 
“What name?” he asked. 

“Larry Mathews, sir.” The boy spoke 
unsteadily, for his heart pounded in his 
throat. 

He heard the scratch of a pen. The 
commissioner shoved two large sheets 
of paper across the table. “Sign here,” 
he pointed out. 

With a shaky hand the boy complied. 

“That’s all,” said the chief. “Murphy, 
you show the kid to his quarters.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The boy turned to the doorway. As 
he took in the expression of serene 
satisfaction upon Bilge Murphy’s un- 
shaven face he felt his own spirits rise. 
No word was said between the two, 
however, until they reached the open 
deck. 

“Well, that’s fixed, Mouse,” said 
Bilge with a grin. “You belong to the 
black gang now. I thought the chief 
would give you a job if I put in a good 
word. You see, he knows that I got a 
pretty good suspicion of what was 
wrong down there in Tahiti.” Bilge 
lowered his voice. “The French gover- 
nor at Papeete musta sent word to the 
federal officers here to have this tramp 
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searched. That was what brought ’em 
aboard this morning.” 





















































“But what were they looking for?” , pe 
Bilge grinned. “I don’t know. But it’s te 
caused trouble between the chief and lif 
the skipper. Gad, how those two birds hi 
hate each other!” Bilge glanced up at to 
the bridge and sighed. “I feel kinda 
sorry for the Old Man. Captain Williams bu 
knows that Chief Engineer Traynor has ad 
got a pull with the Company, so he’s a 
gotta go mighty slow. His hands is To 
tied.” Ser 
“But I don’t understand,” began we 
Larry, nonplussed. “What ——” ing 
“You don’t understand because you gaz 
don’t know nothing about these old bur 
tramps, that’s why. You'll learn soon sid 
enough. Come on, coal passer!” Bilge’s for 
last words rang out loud and clear. ber 
“You got a real man’s job now. It’s hard, 
it’s dirty, it’s hot as hell down there in fear 
the bunkers; but it’s a darned sight 1 
better than dodging round this town _— 
hunting for work. We'd better get you nacl 
a bunk in the fo’c’sle.” T 
As Larry followed his companion a 
forward, the man told him something pre 
of the ship which was to be his home md 
for this voyage at least. The Creole tite 
Trader was an old steamer of five thou- got 
sand tons, a tramp that usually picked mo 
up a cargo here and there around the . 
Gulf and the Caribbean. Lately, how- f lly 
, ever, she had been making trips wi 
through the Panama Canal to the South me 
Seas; going out light, she would come yells 
back with a full cargo of phosphate ter k 
from Makatea, one of the islands of La 
French Oceania, near Tahiti. No, the _' 
old tramp wasn’t exactly pretty to look n 
at, Bilge admitted; but what could you rail : 
expect of a ship more than forty years Bil 
old. Mousi 
In tact she was so old that it was Bu 
rumored the Company was ready to sell pene 
her for scrap iron. This might even be me to 
her last voyage. Sure, her officers and Anc 
crew were hard-boiled but, then, a fel- bridge 
low could manage to get along simply Lari 
by being hard-boiled, too. — too 
Larry, absorbed in Bilge’s discourse, ay he 
| suddenly became conscious that a this? 
| strange silence hung over the deck. No His fac 
| winch whirred; no derrick boom now ton, B 
swung cargo up from the dock. Hey 
“Has she finished loading already?” Mou 
he asked. though 
The man halted and, turning aft, did the 
looked up at the bridge. “Yeah, I guess the por 
we're pulling out at last. That’s the The | 
pilot up there with the skipper. You from h 
just got aboard in time, Mouse.” across t 
A whistle shrilled, and the deck crew in his 
sprang forward to take in the gangway. toward 
Shouts drifted up from the stevedores ship str 
on the dock. High above on the navi- gtasped 
gation bridge a voice boomed out: “Let obliviou 
go aft!” With ¢ 
A wave of joy not unmixed with | | aboard, 
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terror swept over Larry, joy at the pros- 
pect of sailing south to tropic seas, and 
terror at the thought of this unknown 
life ahead of him. Resolutely he thrust 
his hands into his pockets and strode 
toward the forecastle after Bilge. 

The fireman swung down the steps, 
but Larry paused at the entrance. For 
a moment the dim interior was only 
a blur to his eyes; then he discerned 
Toppy sitting on a bench at the table. 
Several members of the black gang 
were making up their beds and delv- 
ing into their dunnage bag. The boy’s 
gaze swept past them to Bilge Murphy’s 
bunk. A single blanket hung over the 
side; but there was no familiar black 
form there now — only a loose rope with 
one end tied to the bunk stanchion. 

“Bilge,” Larry called out in sudden 
fear, “where’s Sambo?” 

The big fireman looked about ‘the 
compartment. “Toppy, where’s that bar- 
nacle dog gone to?” he growled. 

The little cockney raised his eyes 
from the table. His face was crestfallen 
and worried. “I was just goin’ ter find 
yer, Bilge. I untied the lil’ blighter to 
play with ’im.” Toppy gulped. “Then ’e 
got loose from me. Jus’ like lightnin’ 
‘e runs up the ladder an’ sails aft.” 

“Then he’s on deck?” 

“No.” Toppy shook his head mourn- 
fully. “The bo’sun—blarst ’is ide — 
sees “im runnin’ acrost the deck an’ 
yells. Then the mate ’e tells the bo’sun 
ter kick ’im ashore.” 

Larry, standing at the top of the 
steps, felt his heart suddenly contract. 
His hands closed tightly on the steel 
rail at his side. Sambo gone! 

Bilge peered upward. “I’m sorry, 
Mouse. I'll see the chief about this.” 

“But it'll be too late then, Bilge. He’s 
gone. Sambo! He ain’t got nobody but 
me to look after him.” 

Another shout came down from the 
bridge: “Let go for’ard!” 

Larry's eyes closed. He was too late 
—too late to do anything. Doggone it, 
was he always to be kicked about like 
this? Was he never to help himself? 
His face grew hard, set with determina- 
tion. He whirled. 

“Hey, Mouse, where you going?” 

Mouse! He’d show them. These men 
thought they’d separate him and Sambo, 
did they? Just wait! He ran for 
the port bulwarks. 

The tramp steamer was slipping away 
trom her moorings. Larry rushed aft 
across the deck with only one thought 
in his mind —to find Sambo. Straight 
toward the port bulwarks near the mid- 
ship structure ran the boy. There he 
grasped the curving iron rail, almost 
oblivious of the heat that met his hands, 
With the gangway already swung 
aboard, the stern of the old freighter 
(Continued on page 24) 








You can stop this game 


with one finger! 


Driving feet thundering down the 
arena floor— 


Crazy,ear-splitting cheers, a ball 
shooting out towards the basket— 

And click—with a flick of your 
finger you stop everything just as 
it is! 

You leave men clawing the air, 
a moment of rare excitement cap- 
tured forever in another thrilling 
picture. That’s the wonder of pic- 
tures: they form a permanent rec- 
ord of the thrills of your life. 


And it’s easy to get plenty of 
good pictures when you use de- 
pendable Ansco film. 

For Ansco films have “‘wide lati- 
tude,” a quality which makes your 
picture taking simpler and more 
certain. 


Even if you make small, acci- 
dental errors in adjusting the lens 


diaphragm or shutter, you still 
get good pictures with Ansco film. 


Always make sure the film is 
Ansco—for better pictures, always! 


Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. General Sales Offices, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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RISE AND SHINE! 


Do you come down to breakfast with your hair still in bobby 
pins, face still asleep — and a grumpy disposition showing? 
It's not the way to endear yourself to the home folks! The 
old cold-water treatment for face and neck is guaranteed to 
bring you out of the sleepy-time class. Next, down the hatch 
with two glasses of water. Dressing can be practically pain- 
less, if you've decided, the night before, what you're going to 
wear — and then laid everything out. Saves time, too. Before 
you show up for your Wheaties, don’t forget to extract the 
bobby pins and curlers — and do act alive! You don’t have 
to yakkity-yakkity-yak, but a pleasant “Good Morning” starts 
you and the family off in a friendly, rather than a feuding, 


mood. 


IS THAT YOU ALL OVER? 


Putting on a face is a very personal 
and private affair — or it should be. 
The nose-powdering stuff should be 
done in your own room — not in the 





living room, not in front of the big 
hall mirror, nor in the bathroom. You 
know how unpopular monopolizing that department can 
make you! And the blobs of powder and stray hairs that 
cling so tenaciously to the basin aren’t going to help mat- 
ters, either. (Shampoo-ers, please note: track down that last 
bit of hair and leave the basin spotless.) If you have one 
place for the make-up business, it eliminates the inconven- 
ience of having thirteen things scattered over the house, 
where you can’t find them when you want them. A bathroom 
maker-upper is always in a spot. Her date is waiting, and 
someone else in the family is doing a two hour soaking ses- 
sion in the tub! 

If you’re protesting that the light is so much better in the 
bathroom, why not get a stronger bulb for your own lamp? 
Keep cosmetics in a make-up box, or use the section system 
in your top drawer. Thumb-tack into place the lower halves 
of different-size cardboard boxes, and line them with glazed 
wrapping or shelving paper in a pretty pattern. Divvy up 
your belongings and keep ‘em in place. Saves time and 
trouble! 





BIG DRIP DEPT. 


Are you a member of the Nightly Laundry 
League? Members say their clothes last 
longer and look better! The only draw- 
back is that some “eager beavers” leave 
the bathroom so draped and dripping 
that you have to fight your way into the 
tub through a maze of wet wash! If there’s 
only one bathroom and it’s small, don’t 
monopolize the space with your socks and 
undermentionables. Save larger items for 
Saturday sessions and, ‘when you do 
whisk out a few things at night, roll them in a towel for par- 
tial drying before you hang them up. Talk to Mom about a 
clothesline or drying rack in the “extra room” or kitchen. Or, 
after your wash is partially dry, hang it in your own room 
with papers on the floor, in case of last-minute drippings. 

Sweaters should be washed separately, of course. And 
they need special treatment because colors run so easily and 
because of the old shrinkage problem. Never soak sweaters; 
don’t even dawdle over the job. Wash quickly in lukewarm 
suds of mild soap — and lay-off rubbing with a bar-soap. 
Squeeze the sweater with your fingers, working the suds 
through the folds. Rinse thoroughly (twice, at least) in water 
of the same temperature, and squeeze (never twist or wring) 
out the water. Use a sweater form if you have one; other- 
wise, take the measurements before you wash the sweater, 
and shape it to size, while damp. 


CLOSET CONSCIOUS? 


Every smart gal knows her appear- 
ance depends on the upkeep of her 
clothes. But how many realize the 
importance of keeping clothes closets 
in good condition? If a closet is jam- 
packed full of clothes, your dresses 
won't look band-box when you put 
them on! The trick is to make a change with the ‘seasons. 
Don’t have summer stuff cluttering up the closet in the winter- 
time, and vice-versa. Cottons are best stored laundered but 





unironed; woolens in mothproof bags or boxes. Be sure winter 


woolens are clean before they're moth-balled. 
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TRAIL BLAZING—HOME STYLE 


Could you be “tracked down” by the 
long, winding trail you leave? Geometry 
book on the kitchen table, baseball on 
top of the icebox, apple core on the 
radio, sweater on the sofa, notebook on 
the steps? This type of trail blazing is 
hard on your mother’s disposition — and 


‘4 hard on your clothes. Hang things up as 
soon as you shed them, and they won't 
@ lose their shape. Ties go on a rack, and 


remember, you roll up the knitted num- 
bers. Candidates for the laundry are chucked into the bag 
as soon as they’re eligible — not tossed under the bed! Hang 
suit jackets on wooden (not wire) hangers, but first empty 
the pockets — to prevent sagging. Trousers are hung by the 
cuffs on a clip hanger. When they are ready for the press- 
ing business, you do the job! Better have your mother or 
older sister supervise the first attempt, but you take it from 
there. First, brush well and remove any spots with a good 
cleaner. While the iron is heating (3-4 minutes — no more) 
dampen a cloth to use in your pressing. It will have to be 
re-dampened a few times during the pressing process. Place 
folded trousers on the board — cuffs toward the narrow end. 
The cloth goes between the trousers and the iron to prevent 
shine or injury to the wool. Don’t bear down like a ten-ton 
truck when you come to the creases and don’t let the iron 
get too hot — you'll burn your britches behind you! 


MAKING YOUR MARK 


That Old Black Magic should be left 
strictly in the song department — and 
not on the bathroom towels. Making 
your Mark is all very well, but not 
with a ring around the tub nor with 
splashes of water all over the place. 
The general idea is to obliterate the 

fact that you’ve been inhabiting the bathroom at all! (Use 

the can of cleaner by the tub, that is!) You won't be wiping 
half the sand lot on Mother’s best towels if you concentrate 

getting off all the dirt in the soap-and-water process. 
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CLOSE SHAVE 


A fellow’s best friend is his Dad or older brother, when it 
comes to the whens and hows of shaving. And almost every 
man has his favorite method — period. Some like electric 
razors, but most close shavers stick to the safeties or the old- 
fashioned straight razor. Some use brushless cream, others 
insist on shaving soap (or powder) and brush. The best ad- 
vice is to stop, look, and listen to your Dad — and try his 
method first! For a close shave, a scientifically-tested method 
recommended by the Mellon Institute is a dash of cold water 
on the face (to stiffen the hair), shaving soap or cream, then 
with the safety razor blade heated by a quick dip in hot 
water, zip — you get a close clip! After-shave lotion is a 
matter of choice, but you don’t have “to smell like a rose” — 
new flavors are pine and outdoorsy. 


COLLECTION OBJECTION 


If the family frowns on your latest 
collecting venture — stamps, records, 
butterflies, plane models, or whatever 
it may be — it probably isn’t because 
they don’t appreciate your prize pos- 
sessions, but because they're always 
falling over some of your paraphernalia — glass jars, albums 
or tools. Mom probably doesn’t welcome a crayfish alongside 
jelly on the pantry shelf! If you keep everything in your own 
room or the basement “shop” you'll find a warmer family re- 
ception to your collection. . . . Just for the records: if your 
favorite indoor sport is record hoarding, you've probably 
learned the hard way what happens if you leave them un- 
protected. Don’t pile them carelessly on top of your desk or 
dresser where an accidental elbow can liquidate a collection 
of favorite “Bixes,” Hermans or Goodmans. It’s better to 
knock together a rack and keep them upright. Leave them in 
their original wrappers, or keep squares of cardboard in 
between each one; it’s “scratch insurance” to your wax- 
works. Keep your collection well away from artificial heat 
and out of the direct sunlight. If a record is only slightly 
warped, you can straighten out the situation by placing it 
on a flat surface, weighted down with other records, and 
leaving it there for a couple of days. 
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TEXTILE 


COLORS! 


imagine! Now you can have clothes and 
linens —even a room—to match your 
dreams. And you can win a cash prize - 
and have fun doing it! Prang Textile Colors 
are successfully used by pupils in the first 
grade — it’s really quick, profitable, and 
fascinating fun. These gay colors will not 
stiffen the cloth — may be washed or dry 
cleaned, and will make inexpensive mate- 
rials look like stunning creations 


Send for this booklet! 
“DO IT YOURSELF” simple 


directions, as well as countless suggestions 
for decorating clothes and accessories in 
colorful matching designs. It also gives out- 
standing ideas for room decoration. Send 
25c today, and we will include a new 
sheet of designs. 


$900 CASH PRIZES 


Ask your teacher about the American 
Crayon Textile Design Contest, and the 
Textile, Poster and Pictorial Awards we 
are sponsoring in the Scholastic Awards 
Contest. 

Be sure to send 25c today for the “DO IT 
YOURSELF” booklet —it will help you 
win a cash prize. 
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Way 
least 
gated, waving and shouting farewell 
to the departing steamer. With mount- 
ing dread he saw a longshoreman lift 
the forward dockline off the iron bol- 
lard on the whart. 
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Secret Cargo 
(Continued from page 21) 


was slowly drawing away from the| 


dock. 


Instantly the boy’s gaze moved for- | 


ward. Along the narrow concrete run- 


between ship and warehouse at 


twenty stevedores were congre- 


Then he glimpsed Sambo. Far down 
the runway, that black curly dog was 


scurrying just as fast as his short legs 
would 
was 


Terror-stricken, he 
from three 


him. 
away 


carry 


running steve- 


dores who were clapping their hands 
and yelling. 


Larry shot a tortured glance aft 
toward the steadily widening water; 
then in desperation he raised his fingers 
to his lips and blew. A sharp piercing 
whistle sounded above the rumble of 
the capstan drum. A second time —a 
third, Larry blew. Through anxious eyes 
he saw the small black figure come to 
a stop. Sambo turned, ears pointed 
forward. On the instant Larry knew 
that those eves were searching the 
dock, the shed, the ship, for a sign of 
his master. And his master now quickly | 
raised his arm in a waving arc. 

“Sambo!” he called. “Samho!” 

The next moment the dog, with 
mouth open, began running straight 
back along the dock toward the ship. 

Larry’s face glowed as he watched. 
Breathless, eager, he leaned over the 
bulwarks, one arm outflung. Directly 
below him Sambo came to a precipitate 
halt, and Larry, looking down, met 
those upturned eyes, wistful, beseech- | 
ing. But with the old freighter only 
lightly loaded, a distance of at least 
eighteen feet separated them. In des- 
peration the boy glanced round. A coil 
of rope lying near the hatch caught 
his attention. Quickly he ran for it, and 
was back a moment later at the rail. 
He flung one end over the bulwarks 
while his gaze sought the nearest long- 
shoreman on the dock. 

“Hey, big boy,” he called. “Catch 
aholt of the rope and tie it, will you? 
I aim to lift him aboard.” | 

The man moved leisurely toward 
Sambo. “That yo’ dog?” he asked. | 

“Yes, he’s mine. I can’t leave him be- | 
hind. Help me get him up here — will 
you? Just loop that end under his front | 
legs.” 

The man shot a furtive glance up at} 
the steamer’s rail. “Ah’m afraid Ah bet- 
ter not,” he drawled. “That bo’sun jus’ 
kicked this dog ashore.” 

“Please — please,” Larry 
“Quick! We're pulling away.” 
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Money! Honor! 
An Art Career! 
Here’s Your Chance! 


AL Wd ay 4 
IN GENERAL DESIGN 
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With just a little effort on your part you may 
be one of the many lucky students to capture 
a cash prize — bring honor to your school — 
and get a good start on an interesting ca- 
reer. Everyone who submits an entry gains 
something — for the experience you win may 
later prove even more valuable than money. 
So try — try — try! There's still time. 


$225 CASH PRIZES 
FOR GENERAL DESIGN 


$75 CASH PRIZES 
FOR FINGER PAINTINGS 


You may enter a design for any purpose and 
for any kind of material — paper, fabric, 
wood, plastic, linoleum, oilcloth, metal. And 
Finger Painting is easy. So get busy! 


THESE FREE BOOKLETS 
WILL HELP YOU 


You'll need a copy of the Awards Rule 
booklet supplied by Scholastic Magazine. 
You'll also find it helpful to send to Binney 
& Smith Co. for free “S.A.” booklets show- 
ing how to use Gold Medal art products. 


THESE GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
WILL HELP YOU 


Crayola Wax Crayons, Artista Tempera, Ar- 
tisto Water Colors, Artista Powder Paint, 
Perma Pressed Crayons, Pos-Ter-Art Colored 
Chalk Crayons, Shaw Finger-Paint. All are 
Gold Medal products. 
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With a shrug the Negro turned his 
back. “No, boy, this here boy don’t 
git into no trouble fo’ nobody.” 

Larry saw through a swimming vision 
those imploring eyes, that wagging tail, 
that open mouth with tongue out. 

To disregard this unspoken plea for 
help was something that Larry had 
never before done. He and Sambo had 
gone through their troubles together, 
they had never yet been separated, and 
— by Joe! — they never would. If Sambo 
could not come aboard, then he’d go 
ashore to Sambo. Quick: as a thought 
he sprang for the bulwarks; with his 
knee across the top he paused a second 
to get his balance before jumping. 

“Say, Mouse, where you going?” 

Larry turned his head. Bilge Murphy, 
with a swaying stride, was coming 
across the deck. 

“Ashore,” Larry mumbled. “I can’t 
leave Sambo behind all alone.” 

“Course you can't.” Bilge strode to 
the rail, evidently taking in the situa- 
tion at a glance. 

Already a narrow margin of water 
was showing below them. Though the 
steamer’s stern was now clear, her bow 
still lay next the wharf. 

Bilge’s deep, vibrant voice boomed 
out. “Hey, stevedore, hand me up that 
dog!” 

Quick as a flash the stevedore swept 
up the unsuspecting Sambo, grasped the 
end of the rope which Larry swung his 
way, and tied it securely around the 
small body just behind the forelegs. 

There came _ stifled whines from 
Sambo as he swung through the air, 
knocked softly against the steel flanks 
of the freighter, and was then pulled 
up to the edge of the rail. There Bilge 
grasped him securely. Triumphant, 
smiling, he turned, the dog pressed 
close to his blue cotton shirt. He turned, 
however, only to meet the wrathful form 
of the boatswain. 

Wide eyed, Larry watched those 
two men. Under his hand he felt the 
bulwarks tremble with a faint vibration, 
A bell clanged far down in the bowels 
of the ship. The Creole Trader, with a 
faster reverse movement from her pro- 
peller, backed slowly from the dock. 

Bilge Murphy tightened his hold on 
the struggling Sambo; he took a step 
toward the fireman’s forecastle. 

“Oh, no, you don’t!” The petty officer 
blocked his way. 

“Watcha mean, Bose?” asked Bilge 
softly. 

“I mean you don’t keep that cur 
aboard this ship — that’s what! The mate 
gave me orders to throw him ashore.” 


(To be continued) 


Reprinted from Secret Cargo by Howard 
ePease. Copyright 1931. Courtesy of 
ibleday & Company, Inc. 








Oatmeal Leads in 
3 Vital Elements 


Every Athlete Needs 


Read Why Famous Coaches 
Recommend QUAKER OATS 


“Quaker Oats deserves a place on 
any athlete’s breakfast menu. Author- 
ities agree oatmeal is one of our best 
basic stamina foods.” So say Ado]ph 
Rupp, Ray Meyers, Nibs Price, 
“Pops” Harrison, Hugh Devore and 
many other famous coaches who rec- 
ommend Quaker Oats as a food that 
will help athletes star! 


Of all the world’s great cereals, 
whole grain oatmeal is most favored 
by nature in Protein for stamina, 
Vitamin B, for energy... and even 
in Food-Energy itself! It’s a great 
food to help you build solid muscles, 
to help you through when the going 
is rough! 





ae Enjoy a delicious hot Quaker Oats 
breakfast every morning. Quaker 
Oats is voted best tasting ... voted 
BEST FOR YOU! 


Quaker Oats and Mother’s Oats 
Are the Same 
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It’snowonderthat theEsterbrook 
Fountain Pen is a leading favorite 
on college and prep school cam- 
puses. It’s the only pen with a 
choice of 33 numbered point 
styles ...a point for every pur- 
pose. That makes it the most 
practical pen for school work .. . 
a pen that’s ready for any assign- 
ment ... it always offers the right, 
point for the way you write. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Gsterlbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 





1. THE BALKANS 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 
(Hint: don’t forget to study the map.) 


1. Balkan economy depends mainly 
on: (a) mining; (b) manufacturing; 
(c) agriculture; (d) fisheries. 

2. An assassination at Sarajevo 
touched off: (a) the Crimean War; (b) 
Worl” War I; (c) Hitler’s invasion of 
Yugoslavia; (d) World War II. 

8. Two Balkan countries on the 
Allied side in World War II are: (a) 
Greece and Yugoslavia; (b) Turkey and 
Albania; (c) Yugoslavia and Romania; 
(d) Hungary and Bulgaria. 

4, Tito’s Partisans and the Chetniks 
were: (a) Romanian; (b) Greek; (c) 
Russian; (d) Yugoslavian. 

5. A capital city located on the Dan- 
ube is: (a) Sofia; (b) Belgrade; (c) 
Bucharest; (d) Prague. 

6. The southernmost of the Balkan 
nations is: (a) Greece; (b) Romania; 
(c) Yugoslavia; (d) Albania. 

7. The Prut River separates: (a) 
Greece and Albania; (b) Romania and 
Bulgaria; (c) Bulgaria and Greece; 
(d) Romania and Bessarabia. 

8. Albania borders on: (a) the Dan- 
ube; (b) the Aegean Sea; (c) the 
Black Sea; (d) the Adriatic Sea. 


ll. DEMOBILIZATION 
Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. General Eisenhower has forbidden 
G.L.; (a) letters to Congress; (b) mass 
demonstrations; (c) newspaper ads; 
(d) complaints to their families. 

2. The War Department estimates 
that by July 1 the Army can be cut to: 
(a) 300,000 men; (b) a million men; 
(c) a million and a half men; (d) half 
a million men, 

8. The wartime draft law: (a) ex- 
pires on May 15; (b) expired on V-} 
day; (c) expires when the war officially 
ends; (d) will last until repealed by 
Congress. 

4, Enlisted men with 45 points or 
30 months of service will be homeward 
bound by: (a) June 30; (b) April 30; 
(c) September 30; (d) March Ist. 

5. American troops are in China in 
accordance with the: (a) Yalta agree- 
ment; (b) Potsdam agreement; (c) 
Cairo agreement; (d) Moscow agree- 
ment. 

6. The agreement sent them there 
to: (a) help demobilize the Jap army; 
(b) protect American property; (c) 
destroy the Communist armies; (d) 
keep watch on Chiang Kai-shek. 


QUIZ YOURSELF 


il. HAITI 
Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. Haiti is the western third of the 
island of :(a) Cuba; (b) Hispaniola; 
(c) Jamaica; (d) Puerto Rico. 

2. The island was named by: (a) 
Columbus; (b) Ponce de Leon; (c) 
Cabral; (d) Amerigo Vespucci. 

3. The eastern part of the island is 
now: (a) Nassau; (b} Martinique; 
(c) Yucatan; (d) the Dominican Re- 
public. 

4. Toussaint l’Ouverture was: (a) 
a French governor; (b) a Napoleonic 
agent; (c) a famous composer; (d) 
leader of a slave revolt. 

5. U. S. Marines went to Haiti in 
1915 to: (a) safeguard U. S. interests; 
(b) expel the Spaniards; (c) expel the 
French; (d) aid the revolutionists. 

6. The upper class in Haiti speaks: 
(a) Spanish; (b) Portuguese; (c) 
French; (d) Creole. 

7. A “coumbite” is: (a) a member 
of the Haitian elite; (b) a farmers’ 
feast; (c) a native garment; (d) a 
Negro ex-slave. 


WHADDYUNO? 


A General Information Quiz 
(Answers on page 31) 


HOW ABOUT A DATE? 


Do you know how the days and 
months got their names? See if you can 
match the names with the identifying 
definitions below. 


1. January 7. Sunday 

2. March 8. Monday 
8. July 9. Wednesday 
4. August 10. Thursday 
5. September 11. Friday 

6. December 12. Saturday 
a. Roman god of war. 

b. Norse god of thunder. 


. Roman god of agriculture; name of 
second largest planet. 
. originally the “seventh” month. 
. last Roman ruler before the emperors. 
first Roman emperor. 
. Norse goddess of love. 
. originally the “tenth” month. 

the earth revolves around it. 

it revolves around the earth. 
. two-faced Roman god. 

king of the Norse gods. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Sofia (sé fi a) 

Belgrade (bél grad) 
Bucharest (bdo ka rést) 
Budapest (bd6 da pést) 
Romania (16 mdn ya) 
Hungary (hing ga ri) 


ie) 


=I & pag Sho A. 


Tito (té t6) nickname of Josip Brom | 
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Home Folks Influence 
H. S. Student Thinking 


IGH school students say that the 

family exerts the strongest influence 
on their thinking. Second strongest in- 
fluence is magazines and newspapers. 
These facts are revealed in the latest 
survey of the Institute of Student 
Opinion, a national polling organization 
composed of 1555 high school news- 


papers and sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazines. 


The survey question, voted upon by 
101,548 high ‘school students, and the 
percentage results, are as follows: 

“In your opinion, which of the follow- 
ing influences your thinking to the great- 
est extent?” 

Parents and other 
family (388%); my school teachers 
(5%); my close friends (11.5%); 
community and student opinion (6% ); 
magazines and newspapers (17%); 
radio (10.5%); movies (3%); school 
books (1%); church (5%); don’t 
know (3%). 

After the poll had been taken, high 
school newspaper editors and reporters 
interviewed more than 5,000 student 
voters as to the reasons for their choices. 
According to the interviews, the largest 
number named their families as the 
greatest influence on their thinking, 
because of home discussions and the ad- 
vantage of different points of view. 
Others said they respected their parents’ 
judgment most. 

Typical of the reasons given for 
choosing magazines and newspapers, 
as the greatest single influence on the 
thinking of youth, are: 

“Magazines and newspapers usually 
present both sides of a question and I 
can choose for myself. They give me a 
chance to examine an idea critically.” 

“It’s there and you read it for what 
it’s worth. . . . If a point is missed, you 
can read it again.” 

Representative reason given by those 
who named their close friends as the 
strongest influence on their thinking: 

“We're of the same generation, Every- 
thing my friends do, we do together. 
We even think together.” 

Those who named radio said that 
they liked to listen to commentators and 
news broadcasts. Community and stu- 
dent opinion was rated first by some 
because, as they frankly admitted, they 
like to follow along with the crowd. 


Is your high school newspaper a 
member of the Institute of Student 
Opinion? If not, speak to your student 
editor or faculty adviser. Application 
forms may be obtained from the In- 
stitute of Student Opinion, Scholastic 
azines, 220 E. 42 St., New York 17. 


members of my 





1. Before school, prepare to make progress 
with your one-and-only by arraying your- 
self in an Arrow Ensemble. Won’t this make 
her heart beat faster: a handsome Arrow 
Shirt! And this: a colorful Arrow Tie! And 
this: a crisp Arrow Handkerchief! 














3. At dismissal, steer her to the jam session 
in the school gym. Now that she can get a 
proper eyeful of your Mitoga-fit Arrow 
Shirt, you’re really beamed to her wave 
length. (Arrows are Sanforized-labeled, too 
—shrinkage less than 1%.) 





2. There goes the lunch bell! Now direct 
her to some comparatively quiet nook in 
the lunchroom. Notice that over-the-table 
look she gives to your smooth-fitting Arrow 
Collar. ..to that perfect knot (engineered 
by a special lining) of your Arrow Tie. 





4. DARN! Gives you all her time in school, 
but she still spends her evenings with an- 
other Arrow Collar Man! MORAL: A woman 
is a sometime thing. But the outfits at your 
Arrow dealer’s are always dependable. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Sports Shirts 












CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 
» Direct Project Training 


Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun. 
classes. Art Essentials, Com. Art, 
Dress Design, Layout & Lettering, 
Indus. Design, Fash. Illus.,Cartoon’g, 
Inter. Decor., Illus., Draw'g & Paint- 
ing. Write for Free Catalog. 


18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 


| “STAMP FINDER”! 


FREE! jcVALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
instantly to identity all ditiic 


cuit soeaee ore and the Squatenes | at come 
te 


ie Compeanes and sh 
Sakes x corkage’ scenes, sones ofc AN ERE nips C7 


ihtstrated"Baraai i inched. postage! 


Tre L-2 | 














; Send for Free Catalogue 
ss of School, Church, Dra- 


TANS Fraternity and 


ZllkGs 
\ Sorority Pins and Rings. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE 20. Nx 











12A Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Prices subject to BO Fea. Sales ‘Tax 





HUNTING & FISHING 


is a monthly magazine crammed 
full of hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, dog and boating stories 
and pictures, invaluable infor- 
mation about guns, fishing 
tackle, game laws changes, best 
places to fish and hunt—count- 
less ideas that will add more 
fun to your days afield. 


Special Trial Offer 
Send 25c in stamps or coin and 
we will send you Hunting & 
Fishing for six months. 

HUNTING & FISHING 

MAGAZINE 


Boston, Mage 
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$10.00 WORTH OF 
wow!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


+ aca oe seams. unsorted and unpicked, just as recet 
fro ions. Cag ap Si 

ti hina, Philippines, Du n 
Australia cn ludes f few) commemora ee sirmaite, 
tamps catalogi c OF more ea: 
in ‘stampdom~and you might find comet ing pp — valu- 
able! only ad to serious approval 
woney ey if n aciigntea. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 
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Pool Shark 


He churns through the water, this 14-year 
whiz; 
Every long-distance record, he’s giving the 
biz. 
He’s greater than Tarzan; always aiming 
_ to please, 
And knocks out those A’s with the great- 
est of ease. 
How does he do it? He says with a jig: 
“I can't help winning cause my feet’s so 


big!” 


N land, 15-year-old Jimmy McLane, 

of Akron, Ohio, is just one of the 
2,701,000 American high schoo] boys 
who are hacking their way through ge- 
ometry and elementary Latin. 

At sea —or, better yet, in a pool — 
Jimmy is a rip-snortin’ wonder. He is 
the youngest champion in the history 
of men’s swimming. Holder of the na- 
tional 800 and 1,500 meters titles, 
Jimmy is on his way to being the great- 
est long-distance swimmer of all time! 

The young pool shark looks no more 
like a swimmer than Boris Karloff re- 
sembles Miss America. His 134 pounds 
are scrawnily scattered over 5 feet 9 
inches. But his wild black hair, flashing 
blue eyes and faceful of freckles spell 
p-e-r-s-o-n-a-l-i-t-y. 

Jimmy has been swimming for five 
years. His older sister, Noel, who is 17, 
gave him his start. A swifty in the water 
herself, she lured Jimmy to the Fire- 
stone Swimming Club. 

The Firestone coach, Harold Minto, 
took one look at Jimmy’s size 10% feet, 
and started raving. For swim purposes, 
the feet were as good as frog webbing. 

All Jimmy could do at the time was 








Champ Jimmy McLane, of Buchtel 
High, Akron, O. — no swooning, pliz. 


paddle. But Coach Minto went to work 
on him. In six months, Jimmy developed 
the terrific kick which experts now mar- 
vel at. 

After three years of hard practice, 
Jimmy was ready for the boys’ long- 
distance championship. He won easily, 
churning the three miles in record- 
breaking time. 

A week later Jimmy entered the na- 
tional senior long distance event. Oppos- 
ing him were the defending champ, 
Paul Maloney, and the great star of the 
Ohio State University team, Keo Na- 
kama. 

The little tadpole beat both bull- 
trogs! 

The McLanes are baffled over Jimmy’s 
success. Except for sister Noel, none of 
the family can do much in the water ex- 
cept bathe. Dad can just about stay 
afloat. Mom can’t swim a stroke. And 


kid-sister Kate, aged 8, hasn’t even made 


up her mind whether to go out for it. 

Meanwhile, Jimmy continues to prac- 
tice two hours every morning, except 
Sundays. In the afternoon, he attends 
Buchtel High School, where he is a 
sophomore. 

Far from being the dumb-athlete 
type, Jimmy is a straight-A student. 
That doesn’t include Latin, however. As 
far as the pool shark is concerned, 
Latin should have remained a dead 
language. 

Even though he eats like a horse, 
Jimmy may well turn out to be the 
greatest swimmer in our history. He is 
working on speed uow, and has already 
broken several American records over 
220 yards. 

That means, in 1956, you may expect 
to find him swinging through the Holly- 
wood jungles, beating his chest and 
howling like an ape, Tarzan style. That's 
the fate of all swim champs. 

Mitt the people. Joe Louis and Billy 
Conn will say it with boxing gloves on 
June 19 in the Yankee Stadium (N.Y.). 
The fight is expected to draw $3,000,- 
000—a record. Our pick — Joe to kayo 
Billy in about six rounds. 

Foul play. In the Atlanta-McLean 
basketball game in Illinois early this 
season, 99 fouls were called! Atlanta 
sank 16 of 53 charity tosses; McLean 
made 16 of 46, losing 54-39. Since five 
fouls «disqualify a player, at least 15 
men must have been tossed out of the 
game! 

Good Medich-cine. Mike Medich, 6-5 
center of Cleveland (Ohio) Benedictine 
High, scored 59 points as his team 
licked Cleveland West, 75-29. He hit 
for 27 field goals and five three throws. 
He has been averaging about 30 points 
a game. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 

























Well, if you’re like Garth Williams, distin- 
guished illustrator of best-selling “Stuart 
Little,” you execute him in Higgins Ink, for 
every shade of your meaning, every aspect of 
your purpose is shown in true 
value and perspective 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 





when executed with Higgins American Drawing Inks. Higgins Inks 

are the master medium—giving complete control and facility of use, 
adding character to every line, bringing precision performance to 
the point of your pen. 


SINCE 1880 
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Black Republic 
(Continued from page 7) 


of shoes or a newspaper, never hears a 
radio or receives a letter. 

Walking single-file 20 miles down 
mountain trails, the erect and graceful 
women of the family bring the menfolks’ 
crops to village markets, balancing huge 
loads in baskets on their heads. Men 
never go to market because centuries 
ago in Africa their male ancestors used 
to be kidnaped by enemy tribes if they 
ventured from the home village. 

Every so often there is a coumbite, 
a feast given by a farmer, in return for 
which all his mountain neighbors help 
him with his ploughing or harvesting. 
The coumbite always ends up with 
what the Haitians love best —a cock- 
fight and a bamboche, a Congo dance 
done to the rhythm of pebble-filled 
rattles and African drums. 

Rhythm, drums, and superstition are 
the “trademark” of the mild, musical 
Haitian Negroes. They are a handsome 
people, made even more so by the par- 
ents’ habit of molding their babies’ 
heads by continually pinching and pat- 
ting the flesh into good shape. But if 
a baby is too pretty, its parents scar its 
face with a red-hot cashew nut shell, so 
the child won’t tempt evil spirits. 

A Haitian peasant never shows off 
any sudden wealth he may have. For 
if he did, he believes that a jealous 
neighbor would inflict bad luck on him 
with an ouanga bag (charm), against 
which the peasant would have to buy 
an arret (counter-charm) from the 
vodun (voodoo) priest 

Voodoo is banned in Haiti, and as 
missionaries spread their schools over 
the hills, it eventually may be wiped 
out. But all the hill farmers secretly 
practice voodoo anyway, along with 
their Catholic religion. They simply add 
the Christian God to their voodoo gods, 
such as Papa Legba, guardian of the 
gates of death, and Damballa Ouedda, 
the powerful snake god. 

Voodoo is one of the oldest religions 
on earth, worshipped by most natives 
throughout central Africa. In interior 
Haiti each group of farms has its papaloi 
and mamaloi, voodoo priest and priest- 
ess who dress in surplice, turban and 
snake bone necklace for the ceremonies 
in the houmfort (voodoo temple). 

In the houmfort are sacrificial goats 
and a black bull, voodoo drums, and an 
altar covered with snake charms, cruci- 
fixes, thunderstones, and offerings of 
delicious food and drink for the gods. 
All around the houmfort walls and on 
the earth floor are traced voodoo sym- 
bols, odd designs which spring straight 
fom Africa and give to Haiti a native 
cteristic found no place else in the 
Western hemisphere. 


FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (M-G-M. Pro- 
duced by Arthur Freed. Directed 
by Vincente Minelli.) 


This is a film for those who like the 
song-dance-skit kind of entertainment. 
M-G-M present a dozen or so of their 
top-notch stars in an old style musical 
revue. Unfortunately, most of the acts 
are only fair-to-middling. 

But two numbers are worth sitting 
through the rest of the film to see. One 
is Judy Garland in a take-off of an 
actress being interviewed. The other is 


an act called “The Babbitt and the Bro- 
mide” with Gene Kelly and Fred 
Astaire. These two sketches show best 
entertainers at their best. 


MOVIE CHECKLIST 


Drama: “““A Walk in the Sun. 
“ve’They Were Expendable. “““The 
Bells of St. Mary’s. ““Miss Susie Slagle’s. 
“Adventure for Two. 

Comedy: “““Colonel Effingham’s Raid. 
“She Wouldn’t Say Yes. 

Musical: “Ziegfeld Follies. “““The 
Harvey Girls. “Masquerade in Mexico. 

Mystery: “Cornered. “Behind Green 
Lights. 

Western: ““Abilene Town. 
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Great Moments of 





THE WAR! 








WENTY-SIX great war pic- 

tures! Thrill-packed action 
shots taken by combat cameramen 
from all the Armed Forces. Full- 
color cover of this new book shows 
famed U.S.S. Missouri’s guns in 
action! All this, plus the exciting 
story of photography at war! Ask 






your local GRAFLEX Dealer for 
a FREE copy, or send 10c, to cover 
handling, to Room 46, GRAFLEX, 
Inc., Rochester 8, New York 
(Formerly The Folmer Graflex 
Corporation). 

VISIT Graflex Information Centers — At 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. and 
3045 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


aes GRAFLEX gets great pictures! 
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Could Be 


The Journal of the AMA reports this 
‘incident at the Mayo Clinic: A lady 
psychiatrist was questioning a patient 
and asked, “What would you say 
would be the difference between a lit- 
tle boy and a dwarf?” 

The patient thought a while and said: 
“Well, there might be a lot of dif- 
ference.” 

“What, for instance?” asked the psy- 
chiatrist encouragingly. 

“Well,” replied the patient, 
dwarf might be a girl.” 


“the 


The Complete Rascal 


Some summer people in Maine were 
looking for a better quality of milk than 
their regular man supplied. They trans- 
ferred their order to a French farmer in 
the neighborhood. Their regular dairy- 
man was quite indignant. 

“That Frenchman!” he exclaimed. 
“He is utterly dishonest. He will stoop 
to any trick. Why, he will even put 
cream in his milk in order to sell it.” 

Religious Digest 


Economy Size 


“I’m not fat, I just come in the econ- 
omy size.” — Fats Waller 


So There! 


A group of GIs were getting their 
first furloughs. The sergeant cautioned 
them that they might be called back un- 
expectedly. He warned them that fail- 
ure to leave for camp immediately on 
receipt of the telegram could be con- 
strued as disregard of military orders, 
negligence, and absence without leave. 

“In time of war,” he concluded, “it 
may even be punishable by death. And, 
besides, you won't get any more fur- 
loughs.” 


Bam 


Brilliant Solution 


The director of a radio show wanted 
to get the sound effect of water being 
poured out of a barrel onto some boards. 
The sound effects men tried peas on 
oiled paper, but that wasn’t it. They 
tried dropping pins on a taut square of 
silk, and that wasn’t it. 

Finally, a quiet fellow who was 
standing nearby, said, “Suppose you 
try pouring water out of a barrel onto 
some boards.” 

They did and that was it. 


Wall Street Journa) 


Times Change 


A GI, stranded on the West Coast, 
was overheard talking to another GI in 
the same fix. “When I was a kid,” he 
sighed, “I used to play with trains at 
Christmas and wish I were a soldier. 
Now I play with soldiers and wish I 


were a train!” 
Walter Winchell 











PAINT TO WIN 


Take a tip from experi- 
enced _ painters: never 
handicap yourself with 
inferior material. Use the 
material leading 
sionals use — Grumbacher 
Pre-tested Oil Colors. 


profes- 


These colors are tested in 
actual use by experts and 
noted painters. You'll do 
your best — and have more 
fun painting — with Grum- 
bacher Oils and Brushes. 














T’S “all aboard who are going aboard” with en- 

tries for the M. Grumbacher Memorial Award 
—the National Scholastic Competition for Oils. 
Remember that all paintings must be received in 
Pittsburgh by midnight March 28th. (See booklet 
for closing dates on regional contests.) And re- 
member what this famous award offers: national 
prestige plus worthwhile cash prizes — lst Prize, 
$50; 2nd, $25; 3rd, $15; 5 honorable mentions of 
$5 each. So start painting mow! And good luck! 


Manufacturers of Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 


464 West 34th Street 


New York 1, N. Y. 


For Everyone a 


The Outstanding 





























(Calif.) H. 38. 


Beverly Hills 


“Mmm, Jones is certainly absorbed in his work.” 


Prescription for Culture 


George Denny, the Moderator on the 
Town Meeting of the Air, tells this one. 

Dr. William Lyon Phelps was always 
at his best during the question period 
that followed his lectures. One time the 
audience was asked to hand up a num- 
ber of written questions, relating to 
current books and plays. By mistake, 
one lady sent up her grocery list. 

Solemnly Mr. Denny read off the list 
to Dr. Phelps, item by item: “One doz. 
oranges, corn flakes, whole wheat 
bread, two doz. eggs, bananas, and but- 
ter.” 

Dr. Phelps listened gravely, and 
without change of expression, com- 


mented: “I recommend them all.” 
Quote 


Presidential Wit 


Woodrow Wilson, despite his sober 
disposition, possessed a quick wit. One 
day, during an animated conversation, 
his glasses slipped down perilously near 
the end of his nose. 

“Your glasses are almost on your 
mouth,” a friend warned 

“That’s all right,” Mr. Wilson an- 
swered with a smile. “I want to see what 


I'm talking about.” 
Banking 


This Mechanical Age! 


The vicar in an English village, after 
several unsuccessful attempts, finally 
succeeded in cornering one of the 
younger members of his flock. 

“Er — William,” he said, “I am afraid 
I must talk to you. I — er — have heard 
that you have been raising false hopes 
in the hearts of several maidens. If 
rumor does not lie, you are engaged 
to one girl in this village, another in 
Little Mudford, another in Ditchley, 
and heaven knows how many more. 
How do you account for this sort of 
thing, William?” 

Will grinned uneasily, hung his head, 
and scuffed the ground. Then he looked 
up at the vicar and explained. “Well 
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you see, parson, I’ve got a bicycle.” || 
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Send for this big 
22,000-WORD 
WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY 


Here’s your chance to get — prac- 
tically as a gift —a big, complete, 
up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 defi- 
nitions, and 12 special sections, 
including a digest of military and 
naval facts. Just mail 15c and two 
empty 5c Planters Bags or 15¢ 
and one empty 10c Planters 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
a copy will be sent promptly. 
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FREE ENGRAVING 
; Name or Initials on 
3 14K GOLD FINISH 


BASKETBALL 










Shown 


% Send 75c Plus 15c Tax. Also Avail- 
Actual able on 18-inch Chain—Price $1.25 
Sise Plus 25c Tax. WE PAY . POSTAGE. 


FREE NEW CATALOG 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE., Dept. 56-8, BROOKLYN (24), N. Y. 








ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL OF FUN 
FOR ONLY A DIME!! 


D STATES STAMPS--absolut inpic = 

just as received from church miss lone. Se velo. 

large commemoratives, airmails, high nomina- 

tions, up to $5.00! Stampdom’s biggest peesage of fun--and 
Be. Sune somatnis really val 2 ! PRE Oe 1 
lighted. ilustrated bargain lists with ‘cach ortere” oe 
STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 














weres\ quality. Reasonable prices from30c up.Write } 
es today. Dept. P, Metal Arto Ce, Rochester, N.Y. 











ATTENTION SENIORS!! 





Sell _your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 
highest commissions. Monthly Bulletins. 
fire Your cards FREE! Agencies going like wild- 
. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 235-N, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


_. 


SENIORS: Sell your class- 
° mates America’s 
largest and most complete line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
Positively highest commission. Low- 
est prices. Free cards and sample 
kit. Write today to PRINTCRAFT, 
1423 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa, 





—___ 








Answers to ‘“’Whaddyuno” 


pik; 2-a; 3-e; 4-f; 5-d; 6-h; 7-i; 8-j; 9-1; 
B 11-g; 12-c. 





WORLD WEEK 


A National Magazine for the high 
school classroom published weekly 
during the school year (32 issues). 
Contents copyright 1946 by Scho- 
lastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permis- 
sion. Member Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. 





EXECUTIVE STAFF 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and 
Publisher © KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor-in- 
Chief © JACK K. LIPPERT, Assistant to the 
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On your way to class you meet “the 
new boy.”’ You haven’t been introduced. 
Do you: “4 

A. Wait for him to speak? 

B. Walk past him, nose in air? 

C. Toss him a friendly “hello”? 


"3901109 $1 *) 








Attention! Contestants: 


THESE ILLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 


—to prepare winning 
contest material; 
—to ‘shape your pro- 
fessional art career. 


A simplified 
step-by-st 
ide to Water 
lor Painting 
covers all 
aspects. 


$4.00 


helpful books for 
almost every contest division 


ART AND USE OF THE POSTER $1.00 
ART OF CARTOONING $1.00 
ART OF LETTERING FOR 

REPRODUCTION $1.00 
CREATING DESIGN $1.00 
INK, PEN AND BRUSH $1.00 
PASTEL PAINTING $1.00 


and many others—write for lists. 
See your favorite art, book or de- 
partment store, or order direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


80 East l1th St. New York 


















with a’tip” 4 
for every line 
that you'll say 
works mighty 
fine you'll 
save hours 
and hours of 
time and 
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~ the tools professionals use 
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It was an unforgettable sight that greeted the crowds he had equipped a new glass factory to turn them 
at the Chicago Columbian Exposition, back in out by the hundreds of thousands! 
May, 1893. Here again, George Westinghouse in this historical 
For suddenly 250,000 incandescent lamps — more light demonstration proved the vision and ability of 
than there were in all the rest of America at that time a great engineer. 
— blazed in the night. They transformed the World’s 
Fair Grounds into a gleaming wonderland of light. 
George Westinghouse had done it again. Over- 
coming tremendous obstacles, he had accomplished 
the “impossible” . . . in one short year. 
Using an entirely new principle, this great inventor- 


‘ «€ 
engineer had developed a completely new type of \ N / ft h 
incandescent lamp—the famous “stopper lamp.” And Cs In OuSe 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
\oadlliiids / 
\ mide 


y a \ TODAY — the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, one of many com 
; panies founded by this great inventor, makes incandescent lamps Wf 


The lighting of the Columbian Exposition was a 
brilliant spectacle — and an important one, for it 
launched for all time the new age of electric lighting. 


all sizes, from tiny “grain of wheat” surgical lamps to high-powé 
flood lights ... fluorescent lamps that glow without flicker ... hight 
intensity mercury lamps for industrial use . . . Sterilamps* that ka 
air-borne bacteria. In all, over 10,000 different types of lamps @ 
made, each the result of skilled engineering —and over half a centul 


of diversified experience. 
*Registered Trade 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC * TED MALONE—Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Netwe 
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Tentative Order tor World Week 


Please enter my Tentative Order* for 
WORLD WEEK. 
NAME 

SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 

city 

STATE 


*% RIGHT 7 


copies of 


MTW-3 


P.O. ZONE No. 


CHANGE ORDER ANYTIME WITHIN 3 WEEKS AFTER RECEIVING FIRST ISSUE 


WORLD WEEK — 40c 
each subscription 


per student 


TEACHER EDITION 
DESK COPY supplied 
with each classroom 
order of 10 or more 
copies. Extra copy 
supplied with each 
additional set of 30 
copies. 





FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 9411 
(Sec. 510, P. L. &R.) 


US 
New York, N.Y. 


ISINESS REPLY CARD 


2c Postage Will Be Paid By — 


World Weel 


220 East 42 Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 
















HE DOCUMENTARY FILM is the 
motion picture in a superb role — 
Sthe teller of truths, the teacher of lessons, 
ithe magic eye and ear which brings the 
world to us for our comprehension and 
wonder. Its capacity for communication 
and documentation has been brought to 
full flower during the war. 

An important newcomer to the docu- 
mentary film field is Assignment: To- 
morrow, produced and distributed by 
the National Education Association. The 
theme of Assignment: Tomorrow is a 
vital one — the place and importance of 
the teacher in American life. After giv- 
ing professional inspiration in the twen- 
ty-seven minute feature, the film con- 
dudes with a seven minute trailer for 
interorganization use. The film is the 
story of more than 800,000 teachers in 
the United States. 

As Assignment: Tomorrow begins we 
see a veteran on a hospital cot. Like 
many veterans he has time for thinking 
about the future of the country for 
which he fought. He sees the children 
who will fashion the future — children 
on city streets, children of many cultural 
backgrounds, young children, and of 
high schoo] age. Who is going to culti- 
Wate this new “crop of citizens?” he asks. 
The remainder of the film is the 
Merican teacher's answer to that chal- 
ge. The audience sees real teachers 
teal classrooms (many of the scenes 
mere taken in Chester County, Penn- 
fivania). They see the music teacher 
fining a young choral group. A history 
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r has business, too, at the state 


iitol, fighting for better schools. 










A Documentary Film on Teachers 


Assignment: Tomorrow 


teacher uses a classroom argument over 
the Panama Canal to bring home a les- 
son in freedom of speech. Another 
teacher visiting a home helps parents 
put their son on the right path to a 
career. The camera shows how the Eng- 
lish teacher, art teacher, mathematics 
teacher and others make their subjects 
compelling and interesting. Finally we 
see that the teacher’s day does not end 
at three o'clock; her work goes on in 
committee meetings, library, and in 
study groups. 

But the teacher has business beyond 
the classroom. So the camera follows 





Assignment: Tomorrow shows how 
teachers can make learning an ex- 
citing and memorable experience. 


her to the state legislature and the serv- 
ice club. One stirring courtroom se- 
quence based on an actual instance 
shows a teacher supported by his teacher 
organization battling attempted political 
control of a local school system. 

This documentary does not declare 
that all schools in the United States 
meet high standards. It flashes the 
tumble-down, poverty-stricken __ rural 
school as well as the modern efficient 
school plant. Classroom teachers who 
told Congress the sad plight of some 
schools repeat their declarations to film 
audiences. 

Although the topic of the film is spe- 
cific, it is in no way limited in audience 
appeal. It can be shown to students, for 
it provides a story of exceptional value 
to students considering future careers 
in education. Parent-teacher associa- 


tions, schoolboard groups, civic clubs, 


women’s clubs, churches, farm groups, 


Sound 


> 





One boy “is William Pearson, who 
will be mayor of our town in 1972.” 


labor groups, business groups and 
others will be interested spectators. 
Naturally, Assignment: Tomorrow has 
exceptional appeal to teachérs them- 
selves, and will make them prouder 
than ever of the work they are doing. 
Vital questions for all groups are posed 
by the film, such as: Do the citizens of 
the community consider education an 
important public service? How can 
teachers have an active part in legis- 
lative activity? Are parents much con- 
cerned about the character and pro- 
fessional skill of the typical teacher? 

In the seven-minute trailer prepared 
especially for teacher organization use 
the respective roles of the National Edu- 
catiou Association, the state and local 
associations and the NEA departments 
are portrayed. The camera takes us to 
Capitol Hill where NEA spokesmen rep- 
resent teachers before important com- 
mittees. Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary of the NEA, narrates this sec- 
tion, in which NEA president F. L. 
Schlagle also appears, Animated dia- 
grams supplement action shots to show 
the united, organized profession in ac- 
tion for better education and better con- 
ditions for teachers. Supervisor of the 
production for the NEA was Lyle W. 
Ashby, association director of publica- 
tions. Writer and producer was Irving 
Jacoby. 

Booking requests should go to your 
state education association. Almost all 
the state associations are making ar- 
rangements to distribute the film, or are 
arranging with booking agencies in the 
state to handle distribution. Any state 
association which does not make such 
arrangements may forward requests to 
an. authorized booking agency in its 
state, or to the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 









11:00-12:00 Noon. The Eternal Light, 


Dramatic presentations of the lives of 
famous Jews who have contributed to 
science, music, literature, education, and 
freedom. 

11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 

An informal three-way discussion of 
the world’s great books. March 8, The 
Trojan Women; March 10, Science and 
the Modern World; March 17, Maxims, 

. by La Rochefoucauld; March 24, What Is 
Art? March 31, Peer Gynt 
12:30-1:00 p.m. Transatlantic Call, CBS 

An exchange of ideas, opinions, and 
problems between the BBS and CBS of 
the people of Great Britain and the U. S. 

1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 

Present-day problems are weighed and 
debated by members of the faculty of 
the University of Chicago. 

2:00-2:30 p.m. Reader’s 
Radio Edition, CBS 

Dramatic vignettes based on stories 
and articles from the Reader’s Digest 
magazine. Each program will feature a 
stage or screen guest star. 

4:30-5:00 p.m. Battle of Music, NBC 

Deems Taylor is featured in a musical 
discussion where swing is pitted against 
the classics. 

5:00-6:00 p.m. General Motors Sym- 
phony of the Air, NBC 

This major American symphonic or- 
ganization insures an hour well spent. 


Digest — 


Arturo Toscanini will conduct from 
March 17 through Apr. 7. 
7:00-7:30 p.m. Opinion Requested, 


MBS 
Questions of interest to both civilians 
and servicemen are debated by a panel 
of experts under Leo Cherne’s direction. 
9:00-9:30 p.m. The Human Adventure, 
WGN 
No longer available to New York 
listeners, this winner of the Peabody 
Award may be heard from WGN, Chi- 
cago. 
9:00-9:30 p.m. Exploring the Unknown, 
MBS 
Dramatizations of scientific discoveries 
and their effect and application in our 
day-to-day living. 
10:00-11:00 p.m. Theater Guild, ABC 
One of the most worthwhile dramatic 
programs on the air, this hour-long show 
features outstanding stage successes pro- 
duced by the Theater Guild. 
10:30-11:00 p.m. We, the People, CBS 
Interviews with people engaged in 
aewsmaking activities and unusual occu- 
pations with the accent on human in- 
terest. 
11:30-12:00 p.m. The 
NBC 
The current history and background 
of the Far East, and its effect on our own 
affairs. 
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Pacific Story, 












10:00-10:30 p.m. Great 


a 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR MARCH 


MONDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — Story of America, CBS 

The social and economic aspects of 
historical developments on the American 
continent. Mar. 4, Riding the Range; 
Mar. 11, Rise of Industry; Mar. 18, 
Alaskan Gold; Mar. 25, The Big Canal. 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavalcade of America, 


NBC 

American personalities and American 
history make a lively dramatic combina- 
tion. Stars of stage and screen enact the 
leading roles. 


TUE S$ Bae 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 

A many-sided musical series featuring 
dramatized lives of composers, develop- 
ment of musical forms, music of other 
countries, and seasonal music. Mar. 5, 
In Gallic Style; Mar. 12, The Wand of 
Youth; Mar. 19, H.M.S. Pinafore; Mar. 
26, American Rivers in Song. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 


Short stories chosen by their authors 
for dramatization. Stars of stage and 
screen enact the leading roles. 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of the 


Air, MBS 

Crucial current issues are discussed by 
representatives of business, labor, and 
Government, under direction of Theo- 
dore Granik. 


WEDNESDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — March of Science, CBS 

The pageant of science presents new 
discoveries and developments. Mar. 6, 
Spreading the Word; Mar. 13, Neigh- 
bors in Space; Mar. 20, Oxygen, Breath 
of Life; Mar. 27, The Fruit Fly’s Secret. 
Moments in 
Music, CBS 

David Ross acts as program narrator 
on these presentations of the masterpieces 
of vocal repertory. Regular vocal stars 
of the program are Jean Tennyson, Jan 
Peerce, and Robert Weede. 


THURSDAY 


:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — This Living World, CBS 

Dramatizations of present-day vital is- 
sues, followed by group discussions in 
which pupils participate. Mar. 7, The 
New Canada; Mar. 14, Paying For War; 
Mar. 21, Reconstructing Europe; Mar. 
28, Reconstructing Asia. 


8:30-9:30 p.m. America’s Town Meet- 


ing, ABC 

George V. Denny, Jr., moderates this 
popular audience-participation forum. 
Public figures present discussions of im- 
portant issues each week. 


— 


+ 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. The Story of 
Music, NBC 
New course in the NBC University of 

the Air explores the language of music 
through the performance of music of 
many periods. 


2 
5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 
Dramatization mingled with narrative 
enliven stories chosen from the best of 
today’s and yesterday’s literature. Mar. |, 
Flags Over Quebec; Mar. 8, The Long 
Trains Roll; Mar. 15, Dr. Dolittle’s Ci. 
cus; Mar. 22, He Went with Marco Polo; 
Mar 29, Clara Barton. 
11:30-12:00 Midnight. World’s Great 
Novels, NBC 
Literature course of the University of 
the Air. Mar. 9, Mar. 16, Mar. 23, Mar. 
30, Vanity Fair. 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. What You 
Make It, NBC 
Excellent scripts and original treat- 
ments of the problems of home-making 
make this unit of the University of the 
Air a “must” program. 
10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House, MBS 
Scholastic participates in two broad- 
casts a month on the first and third Sat- 
urdays, featuring high school forum dis- 
cussions of the Institute of Student Opin- 
ion Poll and the reading of student 
poetry. 
:00-1:45 p.m. Symphonies for Youth, 
ABC ’ 
Educational and informative musical 
programs, especially designed for teen- 
agers. Alfred Wallenstein conducts the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Society and 
also acts as musical commentator. 
:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 
John Mason Brown analyzes the best 
among current books, with the help of 
their authors. 
2:30-2:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 
Brief, general coverage of phases d 
family living. Presented by the Nationa 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
3:00-3:30 p.m. Assignment Home, CBS 
The demobilized serviceman’s prob 
lems in civilian life are dramatized, and 
followed with a discussion offering 
tions to these problems. 
4:00-4:30 p.m. Doctors at Home, NBC 
An extension of last year’s series, Dot 
tors Look Ahead. The current series 
with the veteran doctor, and his strugge 
with the medical problems encoun 
in reconversion. Produced in cooperatio 
with the American Medical Association 
:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, NBE 
Officials of State Department, Cot 
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tory of 
~~ SERS and would-be users of edu- 
nusic of cational and documentary films are 
in somewhat the same confused -tate 
that users of printed materials found 
themselves in some 75 years ago. In 
order to determine what was in print 
1 of the | and what was being published, librar- 
ar, CBS | ians and scholars began to develop 
narrative | practical finding lists of published ma- 
> best of | terials. Such as those now published 
> Mar. |, by the H. W. Wilson Co. .. . The film 
he Long} feld is on the eve, if not in the first 
tle's Cir throes, of what promises to be an 
rco Pole; enormous expansion. The intention here 
’s Great | 8 to point to ways which have been 
developed to meet a similar situation 
versity of | in the field of print, with the thought 
23, Mar. | that some of these ways may be ap- 
plicable to the film field. 
U. S. Finding Lists 
Today anyone looking for a docu- 
hat You | ment published by any department or 
agency of the United States Government 
al treat- | can expect to find it in one of two places 
e-making | _ the Monthly Catalog. United States 
ty of the Government Publications, or the Docu- 
e. MBS | ment Catalog of the . . . Congress and 
Ise, 
10 broad- } of all the departments of the Govern- 
third Sat | ment of the United States, published 
orum dis- | every other year. . . 
lent Opin- Approximately 30 agencies or depart- 
f student | ments are listed as having films for dis- 
tribution in the booklet U. S. Govern- 
or Youth, | ment Motion Pictures and Film-strips, 
ical compiled by Virginia Armstrong, Divi- 
a sion of Visuals Aids, U. S. Office of 
for teen- a 
ducts the | Education, March 1945.0 
ciety and Miss Armstrong’s compilation is ex- 
ator. tremely useful to anyone trying to find 
yoks, CBS § his way among the maze of inconsist- 
s the best J encies in the listing handling, and dis- 
1e help ff tribution of Government films. She rec- 
ognizes that it is out of date soon after 
‘BC it is printed and states in her introduc- 
a tion that “it should be constantly re- 
Pit vised to include new films that have 
ll cps been produced and old films that have 
an’s prob been withdrawn from circulation. 
tized, and# = It would be a boon to the distributor 
ering sol § and user of films to have a monthly list 
of Government films and film-strips cu- 
me, NBC § mulated at regular, stated intervals or at 
eries, DOE least provided with an index somewhat 
ae a is done for the Monthly Catalog of 
sete United States Public Documents. 
sooperatie § Also, why can one not purchase any 
Associatiot § 20n-restricted Government film from a 
olicy, Superintendent of Films, or perhaps 
nent, Cot™ from the Superintendent of Documents? 
ent lead And borrow or rent all non-restricted 
rational a 






Government films from a convenient 
source such as the public library 





of the Af 






® visual education dealer, or from the 


Is There a Film On... ? 


BY AUBRY LEE GRAHAM 


nearest Government depository library? 
To find any non-Government publica- 
tion printed in this country three basic 
tools are provided — Publishers’ Weekly, 
Cumulative Book Index, and United 
States Catalog (not a Government pub- 
lication, despite the title)... . . 


Quick Reference Guides 


These three publications provide 
a ready means of quick reference to 
any non-Government publication in 
print in the United States or Canada 
on January 1, 1926, or published since. 

On the other hand, how does one go 
about finding non-Government films 
which are available for borrowing, rent- 
ing, or purchase? .. . 

In looking for less recent films prob- 

ably the most-used general source is 
the Educational Film Catalog (now 
changing its name to Education Film 
Guide), published monthly except May, 
July, and August by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, and cumulated annually into 
a single volume, This catalog attempts 
to do two things, and does neither to 
the complete satisfaction of the user. 
Part One “is an all-inclusive title list 
of all titles for which we have been able 
to gather essential information. 
Part Two is a subject list of films, with 
annotations. This subject list is ar- 
ranged according to the Dewey Decimal 
system of classification with which few 
non-librarians are familiar. . 

Descriptive notes are followed by a 
list of some libraries having the film 
for rent or loan, a key to which is given 
in a “Directory of Producers and Dis- 
tributors” in the back of the book. . . 

Among other aids for locating films 
are 1000 and One: the Blue Book of 
Non-theatrical Films published by Edu- 
cational Screen, the Directory of 16mm 
Film Sources. of the Victor Animato- 
graph Corporation, the DeVry Corpora- 
tion’s Free Films Source Directory, the 
YMCA’s Selected Motion Pictures, 16- 
mm, and The Blue List, catalog of select- 
ed motion pictures, published by Bran- 
don Films, Inc. Each of these appears 
annually or less frequently, and each is 
good for the purpose for which it is 
made. The New York University Film 
Library’s A Catalogue of Selected 16mm 
Educational Motion Pictures is a good 
example of a list annotated to indicate 
use. 

In no two of these publications, how- 
ever, is there consistency of arrange- 
ment or of subject headings used, which 
means a sacrifice of speed and accuracy 
in locating films. 

An equally important factor in utili- 
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zation is the selection of suitable films. 
It is difficult to plan a program around 
films which one has not seen. It is also 
difficult, and expensive, to arrange to 
see a sufficient number of possibly de- 
sirable films before planning the pro- 
gram. Reviews of films have not yet 
become standardized to the extent that 
dependable, objective descriptions and 
evaluations are generally available, A 
notable exception is the American Coun- 
cil on Education’s Selected Educational 
Motion Pictures, published in 1942, 
with supplement No. 1, Films for 
America at War, published also in 1942, 
Although only approved films are in- 
cluded, the descriptions are detailed and 
the appraisals objective and useful. 
However, only about 500 films are in- 
cluded and the list is not kept cur- 
ee 

Producers or 16mm films could help 
considerably toward proper utilization 
of their films by using titles which are 
objective and descriptive instead of 
titles which frequently have no relation 
to the content of the film. Because of 
the relative inaccessiblity of films for 
preview it is perhaps more important 
in the educational and documentary film 
field than in the book field that straight- 
forward titles are used. 


Condensed from Film News, Nov. 1945, 
by permission of the editors. 











WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 
This large map depicting the outstanding 


news items of the week features the 
modern visual-aid thod of teaching 
current events. It holds the undivided 
interest of the entire class. 





Thousands of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 
nomic and geographical knowledge. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 
Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL 
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Audio Visual News and Notes 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Movie films and projectors used by 
the Army, Navy and other Government 
agencies which are no longer needed 
for war service will be made available 
at very low cost to schools unable to 
afford them at retail prices. This an- 
nouncement has been made by the Sur- 
plus Property Board, which also adds 
that no distribution of movie equip- 
ment to educational institutions whose 
financial resources would permit them 
to buy from regular suppliers is con- 
templated. 

The Surplus Property Board urges 
education officials and community lead- 
ers wishing to obtain visual education 
equipment to outline programs for the 
effective utilization of such equipment. 
Educational institutions will be request- 
ed in the near future to submit these 
plans to the proper State and Federal 
educational authorities. Those com- 
munities which can show, for example, 
that films and projectors will be cir- 
culated among schools, hospitals and 
cultural institutions in an area will have 
a better chance to obtain their needs 
than a single school that can make no 
commitment to share with neighbors. 


DISCUSSION KITS 


New Tools for Learning has an- 
nounced a series of easy to use audio- 
visual discussion kits for community 
groups. These kits, which feature a 
choice of film strips, lantern slides, 
pamphlets and recordings adaptable to 
any group, equipment or budget, deal 
with major economic questions in graph- 
ic presentations and everyday language. 

The initial series of kits includes five 
timely subjects: Foreign Trade, Full 
Employment, Inflation, Technological 
Unemployment, and Sound Investment 
versus Idle Savings. Each kit contains 
visual material — graphs, charts, pic- 
tures — to clarify the subject. Choice of 
visual material is according to the equip- 
ment, budget or preference of the group. 
Professionally ,produced commentary 
on a phonograph record — easily regu- 
lated to provide for adequate discussion 
of each point — explains the visual ma- 
terial and poses questions for discus- 
sion and answers for evaluation. A dis- 
cussion guide which repeats the com- 
mentary of the record is included, plus 
easily followed directions on the use 
of audio-visual materials. 

New Tools for Learning is a non-prof- 

















FREE FILMS 
FOR PRACTICAL 
LEARNING! 


NEW PRACTICAL FILMS FOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES — FREE 
“FIT and FAIR” — 


. 


FREE — Including Transportation 
RUBBER” 
scientific fact on the development of synthetic rubber. 

“THE STORY OF WILLOW RUN” —Symbol of the industrial might of 


“FREEDOM RIDES ON 


Good Posture and Good Grooming — designed for the 
teen-age girl. 
“QUICKER THAN YOU THINK” How to save time in preparing balanced 
meals. 
“SIGHTSEEING AT HOME” The fascinating story of the development and 
operation of Television. 


a 


Historical drama combined with 








wartime America — Mass production of the B-25, Liberator bomber. 


. 


* 


Wholesome Entertainment Films! 


CARTOONS — COMEDIES — FEATURES 
AT NOMINAL RENTAL 


7 


Our Free Catalog of Selected 16mm. Motion Pictures 
CAN BE OBTAINED BY WRITING TO DEPT. “E” 


Y.M.C.A. 
ION PICTURE BUREAU 


Chica: 
19 Se. 


3, i. 
a Salle St. 


« 








San Francisco 2, Cal. Dallas 1, Tex. 
31 Turk $9. 1700 P 


‘atterson Ave. 





it educational organization, workir 
cooperation with the University of | Chi 
cago Round Table, Public Affairs Cox 
mittee, Inc., New York University Fi 
Library, and New York University 
stitute on Postwar Reconstruction. Fa 
kits, write to New Tools for Learningy 
280 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Yo 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDINGS 


The following recordings are usefil} 
in English, speech, and dramatics class- 
es of both junior and senior high schoo 

Judith Anderson in Dramatic Sketch 
es. RCA (Victor) Manufacturing Coj 
Order through your local dealer. T 
12 inch records. $3.50 per album. Thig 
group of records includes a dramatiz 
tion of “Lincoln’s Letter to Mrs. Bixby, 
“The Fog,” and passages from “Th 
Sermon on the Mount.” 

Mine Eyes Have Seen the Gla 
(Helen Hayes). RCA (Victor) Mam 
facturing Co. Order through your ki 
cal dealer. Two 12 inch records. $2.5 
per album. Helen Hayes reads, agaif 
a musical background, the followimj 
selections: “The Battle Hymn of ft 
Republic,” “The Star Spangled Banner 
“America,” “The Pledge to the Flagy 
Walt Whitman’s “Beat! Beat! Drums? 

These recordings are useful in eed 
nomics, social studies, current prob 
lems, and some of the records are sui 
able for junior high school, while 
may be used in high schools. 

Businessmen Look to the Futu 
Prepared by the National Industrial 
formation Committee, National 
ciation of Manufacturers, New Yom 
N. Y. Originally broadcast by the Md 
tual Broadcasting System. Seven 
inch records (thirteen sides, one 
minute program per side). A series 
discussions on what American industf 
can offer in the way of jobs and pro 
ucts in the postwar world. Progral 
titles are: “Aircraft,” “Housing,” “Chei 
icals and Drugs,” “Textiles,” “Food 
“Electronics,” “Railroads,” “Rubbej 
“Automobiles,” “Oil,” “Lumber,” 
Future of Flying.” 

These transcribed series are pres 
ed to local stations by various nation 
organizations for broadcast purpo 
After they have been broadcast, the st 
tion usually has no further use for the 
and would be willing to deposit th 
with an educational institution for clas 
room or auditorium use. In cases wh 
the recordings are returned to the spd 
soring organization, direct applicat 
to such organizations will freque 
secure the release of these recordin 
to local school libraries on a long 
loan basis. Educational institut@ 
which are maintaining, or planning: 
maintain libraries or recordings shé 
follow closely the various series) 
transcribed radio programs broae 
by local stations throughout the 
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